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PROF. LUCIAN HUNT, A. M. 
BY J. N. McCLINTOCK. 
The names Hunt and hound both But notwithstanding this, however 


owe their origin to the same word— 
hund, which is a German word signi- 
fying dog, and is, without doubt, a 
name of great antiquity, existing among 
our Saxon ancestors in the woods of 
northern Germany or Jutland long be- 
fore their invasion of England. This 
is proved not only from its being de- 
rived from one of the oldest words of 
one of the oldest nations in Europe, 
but, also, from the wide prevalence of 
the name. The Smiths may be more 
numerous,—though that is doubtful,— 
but not so extensively scattered. 
Wherever the English language is 
spoken, there are found Hunts. In 
every state of the Union they turn up, 
—whether among Southerners or North- 
erners, in Louisiana or Maine or Oregon. 
They are not wanting among the gentry 
of England, with armorial blazonry ; or 
among the squatters of Australia; and 
those acquainted with German litera- 
ture know that it is nothing unusual to 
meet the kindred name Hund in al- 
most any branch of their various read- 
ings. 
Another proof that the name is very 
ancient is the fact that the original race 
of Hunts branched off into various 
tribes and families so long ago that all 
trace of relationship between these sep- 
arate branches is lost. 
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separated, whether titled or poverty- 
stricken, it is evident they have all 
sprung from the same original Teutonic 
Hund or hound, long centuries ago, in 
the northern wilds of Europe, or possi- 
bly thousands of years since, before 
their emigration from the highlands of 
Armenia. 

Among the various branches of mod- 
ern days was the “Amesbury Line,” so 
called from Amesbury, Mass., whence 
came three brothers and settled in New 
Hampshire. Two of these, Humphrey 
and William, went to Guilford, while 
the third, Philip, senior, removed to 
Sanbornton, into what was afterward 
called the “ Hunt Neighborhood,” 
about midway between the Square and 
Union Bridge. He had twelve children. 
Of these, the oldest, Philip, junior, re- 
mained on the homestead till his death. 
Eleven children were born to him, of 
whom Anthony Colby, the father of the 
subject of this sketch, was the seventh. 
When only eighteen years of age, he 
married Mary Chase, of Deerfield, 
N.H., about two months younger than 
himself ; a woman of strong character, 
industrious, careful and conscientious. 
This union lasted above half a century, 
he surviving to the 75th year of his age, 
and she to the 87th. 

One peculiarity may be noted here 
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as common to the Hunts and Chases 
alike ; namely, an irresistible inclina- 
tion to rove. Hardly one in a hundred 
in the branches we speak of has re- 
mained permanently settled in the 
place where he was born. And _ this 
accounts in part, perhaps, for the fact, 
that generally, though hard workers, 
they have been able to accumulate so 
small a quantity of this world’s goods. 
Whether these names originated in the 
far off ages on account of this tendency 
to a nomadic life, we will not attempt 
to decide. At any rate, the members 
of the two races, as represented in the 
family of Anthony C. Hunt, began to 
migrate very soon after their copart- 
nership was formed. After residing in 
Gilmanton, Sanbornton, and the Weirs, 
—a year or two in each,—the family 
with others took up its march in quest 
of a home in the wilds of a neighbor- 
ing state. 

Between two ranges of the Green 
Mountains, in the northern part of Ver- 
mont, lies the romantic town of Wood- 
bury, sparsely settled, hilly, yet with an 
excellent soil wherever the rocks allow 
it to be reached. Near the southern 
border, some 400 feet. in height, rises 

perpendicular cliff called Nichols’ 
Ledge. At its foot, much like the 
Man of the Mountain’s Wash Basin, in 
Franconia Notch, only much larger, is 
spread out in circular form, with scal- 
loped shaped shores, one of the pret- 
tiest lakelets in New England. Between 
this and West Hill in Cabot, is a plain 
about a mile in width, on which some- 
what over fifty years ago occurred an 
episode in the town’s history now al- 
most forgotten, but of considerable 
consequence to our narrative. 

To this spot, then covered with 
primeval forest, there emigrated from 
Sanbornton, N. H., and vicinity, about 
the year 1815, a colony of from twenty- 
five to thirty persons. There was 
Parker Chase, senior, the patriarch of 
the company, the third in direct de- 
scent. from Aquila Chase, one of the 
three brothers who came from England 
to Newbury, Mass., and whose descend- 
ants for the last fifty years have claimed 
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that a prodigious sum of money,—called 
the “Chase Property,”—amounting to 
many millions, awaits them in England ; 
but the golden glitter of which they 
are probably never destined to see. 
There were with him his sons,—Parker, 
junior, Aaron, Hazen, James, Seth,— 
mostly adults, married, and blessed 
with large families,—and several grown- 
up daughters, among whom were Mary, 
the wife of Anthony Hunt, who formed 
one of the colony, and her sister Lydia, 
who had married Jacob Nute, also a 
member of the company. There were 
Moses Rollins with his family, and 
others. ‘They were joined also by sev- 
eral native families from other parts of 
that and the adjoining towns, some of 
whom were strange specimens of hu- 
manity. There was tough old Collins, 
of great but unknown age, stili active 
as a cat, always wearing an exceedingly 
tall, cone-shaped woolen cap, in-doors 
and out; which, with his harsh voice, 
savage aspect, and the fact that he was 
commonly freighted with a heavy cargo 
of liquor, rendered him a fearful object 
to the children, who always passed his 
door on the run. There were the bare- 
footed Farrs—barefooted all, old and 
young ; Kenistons—and among them 
one named Ben, athin, weazened, dried- 
up dwarf, with a tremendous nose ; and 
several others, each with some striking 
peculiarity. 

Mr. Hunt at first built a log house, 
in which Lucian was born, a few rods 
south of the big ledge; and a few 
years later, a framed house, still nearer 
the mountain—the birthplace of his 
daughter Almira. His eldest daugh- 
ter, Sarah, and his eldest son, Lucian, 
who died in his fifth year, before the 
birth of his second son, were both na- 
tives of Sanbornton. 

Their life here was such as was ex- 
perienced by first settlers generally in 
New England. Trees were felled and 
burned on the ground, and from their 
ashes a kind of potash, or salts, as it 
was called, was manufactured. This 
and maple sugar were the principal ex- 
ports, and their backs the only means 
of transportation. Tough old woolen- 
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capped Collins kept a whiskey distil- 
lery, of which, however, it was said he 
was himself the most generous patron- 
izer. Hedgehogs were plenty, and 
during a thunder storm rabbits would 
occasionally rush into the house for 
protection, and bears were sometimes 
unpleasantly familiar. Lucian once had 
the privilege of a distinct view of one 
of large size which was standing on 
the top of the ledge, and which, after 
quietly surveying for some time the 
house and grounds below, passed down 
the nearer side of the hill into the 
woods. He also remembers how the 
family cow broke through the floor of 
the log house (then used as a barn) 
into the cellar, requiring the united 
force of the colony to raise her again 
to upper air. A wide scar on his head 
still forcibly reminds him of a scythe 
which fell from the attic, point down- 
ward, plump into his skull, hardly miss- 
ing, so the doctor said, splitting the 
head in two. Nor does he forget the 
big whipping he received for obstin- 
ately refusing to read the alphabet 
during his first week in school. 

Anthony Hunt was noted in those 
days for great physical strength, and 
through life for almost perfect health, 
he never having been confined a day 
by ill health till his last sickness. His 
stock of books was scanty, of course, 
yet, as the best read man of that region, 
he was selected to deliver the oration 
of a Fourth of July celebration, then 
and for years after famous in the tradi- 
tions of the town. 

The settlement seemed to flourish 
for a time, but what with hard labor, 
few and distant markets, the want of 
the necessaries—to say nothing of the 
luxuries—of life, discouragement crept 
in, and one by one the settlers sought 
other homes, Parker Chase, senior, 
leading off, until Mr. Hunt and family 
were left alone. He struggled man- 
fully a few years longer, but finally 
yielded like the rest and removed to 
Cabot; whence, after having passed 
seventeen years in Vermont, he re- 
turned to Sanbornton. Thus ended 
the Sanbornton hegira. Nota house, 
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no memento, except the old cellars 
scattered over what is now a broad 
pasture, remains to tell of the once 
bustling little New Hampshire colony 
of Woodbury, Vt. 

Lucian Hunt, the subject of this 
sketch, eagerly availed himself of the 
superior advantages for acquiring an 
education afforded by his residence at 
Sanbornton Bridge. Since his earliest 
years he had been an insatiable reader. 
Nothing in the shape of book or news- 
paper came amiss. And his teachers, 
fortunately, were persons who could 
appreciate and give a proper direction 
to this trait of his. He commenced 
the study of Latin under the instruc- 
tion of Rev. Enoch Corser, formerly 
one of the Boanerges of the New 
Hampshire pulpit, who, had he been 
bred a lawyer, instead of confining his 
efforts within the bounds of a small 
country parish, would have made his 
mark in the nation, and as a possible 
Member of Congress, have ranked as 
the peer of Benton, whom he some- 
what resembled ; Dix, who was also his 
pupil in Latin ; Cass, and others of that 
class. 

Boscawen may well be proud of its 
great men. Indeed, there is a district 
eight or ten miles square, embracing 
the old town of Boscawen and Salis- 
bury, that, we believe, has a right to 
boast of having produced more talent 
than any other equal extent of territory 
and population in the United States. 
There were the Rev. Caleb Burbank ; 
C. C. Coffin, the author; Rev. N.C. 
Coffin ; several of the Corser family, 
either native or of the Boscawen stock ; 
Hon. Moody Currier ; Governor Dix ; 
Senator Pitt Fessenden ; Nathaniel and 
Charles Greene, journalists; Henry, 
Jacob and Arthur Little, all pb. p.’s; 
Prof. Shepherd ; Master S. C. Stone, of 
the Sherwin School, Boston, an offshoot 
from fhe Corser stock ; Prof. Justin H. 
Smith, one of the five who have ob- 
tained perfect marks in Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and a fine mathematician ; Judge 
Atkinson; Missionaries French and 
Pinkerton ; President Bartlett, of Dart- 
mouth, and his brother, Rev. Joseph, 
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not less distinguished for his scholarly 
acquirements ; Hon. Ichabod Bartlett ; 
Judge Wm. H., Bartlett ; Joel Eastman ; 
Commissioner Eaton, and Rev. Horace 
Eaton, p. p., (if we may include the 
neighboring town of Sutton); and 
Daniel and Ezekiel Webster. The list 
might be greatly extended, had we 
room. 

Mr. Corser for several years had 
charge of the Congregational Church 
at Sanbornton Bridge and Northfield, 
then feeble; preaching in the Old 
Meeting House at Northfield Centre, 
probably the oldest building in town, 
a spacious structure, whose windowless, 
doorless, floorless shell yet stands, with 
galleries and pulpit sounding board still 
intact, and timbers as sound as they 
were nearly a hundred years ago. 

Under Mr. Corser’s ministrations the 
church grew and prospered, and in 
time the Old Meeting House was ex- 
changed for an elegant edifice at the 
Bridge ; and then, for the first time in 
its existence, what is now Tilton heard 
the sound of the church-going bell. 

During the struggling days of the 
church, Mr. Corser used occasionally 
to take private students in the classics, 
and taught several terms in the Acad- 
emy. 

Under his tuition Lucian com- 
menced the Latin Grammar late in the 
spring and finished Virgil's Aeneid dur- 
ing the fall of the same year. This he 
reviewed the following winter while 
teaching his first school. 

To the Rev. Mr. Corser more than 
to any other individual does Mr. Hunt 
consider himself indebted for encour- 
agement and direction in the classics 
—studies for which he has ever since 
cherished an especial fondness. Mr. 
Corser died a few years since, and his 
monument stands in the ancient cem- 
etery of Boscawen, on a rising ground 
overlooking the intervals and placid 
waters of the beautiful Merrimack. 

His son, Prof. S. B. G. Corser, blessed 
with an ample supply of railroad shares 
and a valuable interval farm on the 
Merrimack, still resides at the old 
homestead in Boscawen, intermingling 
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farming with literary pursuits. After 
graduating at Dartmouth he engaged 
in teaching for several years, until his 
father’s advancing age and the wants 
of the farm requiring his presence, he 
resigned the professor's chair, engaged 
in agriculture, combined the farmer 
and student, and while not neglecting 
his broad acres, pushed forward his 
studies in the modern tongues, and to- 
day stands in the front rank, if not him- 
self the first in linguistic scholarship in 
New Hampshire ; and his literary in- 
fluence, though unobtrusive, has oper- 
ated powerfully upon many a student 
and teacher in the Granite State. A 
similarity of tastes between him and 
Mr. Hunt has produced a similarity of 
studies, and an epistolary correspond- 
ence, which has continued uninterrupt- 
edly for over thirty years ; and the result 
has been the production of several bulky 
volumes of letters, a few of which have 
been published under the pseudonyms 
of Long and Short. ‘This acquaintance 
has been to Mr. Hunt especially val- 
uable as regards his linguistic pursuits. 
Their studies in French and German 
have been nearly identical, and their 
book-shelves perhaps contain a larger 
collection of choice French and Ger- 
man works in the original than any 
other private library in the state. 

Another instructor was Prof. Dyer 
H. Sanborn, rather a famous teacher 
in his time, of no deep scholarship, 
but endowed? with a wonderful faculty 
for gathering pupils. During his long 
experience, he had acquired many 
practical and curious ideas in regard 
to teaching, which he dispensed to his 
pupils with a liberal tongue, and by 
which many hundreds of teachers have 
profited. As he advanced in years he 
wearied of the work and retired to a 
small estate in Hopkinton, N. H., 
where in process of time he died at a 
good old age. 

But we must leave this part of our 
subject and hasten to speak of what 
afterward proved to be Mr. Hunt's life 
work. 

He commenced teaching in the Bay 
Hill District, Northfield, at the age of 
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sixteen. In after years he often men- 
tioned the peculiar sensations of shame 
he experienced, when on approaching 
the school-house the first morning, he, 
a mere boy of slight stature, heard the 
startling exclamation from the scholars, 
some of them young men and women, 
“The Master is coming.” The honor 
seemed too great. He felt unworthy 
of so grand a title. And never before 
or since has such a sense of profound 
meekness possessed him, as when he 
entered that door and encountered the 
little sea of faces, upturned to his and 
silent as the grave. Doubtless other 
young pedagogues have had a similar 
experience on first assuming the duties 
of their office. 

He taught the school a second win- 
ter, when he had an application to take 
charge of the centre district of the 
same town, then and for many years 
previous considered especially difficult. 
Though warned against the attempt, 
he nevertheless accepted the invitation, 
and taught that school three winters in 
succession with an urgent invitation to 
continue the fourth. The influence of 
those three winters on that humble 
school was by no means small in 
moulding its sixty members into the 
teachers, matrons, professional men 
and substantial farmers they afterward 
became, and whose reputation in many 
cases was not confined to their own 
town or state. 

Mr. Hunt next taught at Natick, 
Mass., three winters, and at Kingston, 
one. 

During all this time he was ardently 
prosecuting his studies. He had read 
Latin—his favorite study—far beyond 
the college course ; a suitable amount 
of Greek; many volumes of French 
and German; besides most of the 
English branches required by the col- 
lege curriculum. 

He attained to this mostly by his 
own private efforts, without pecuniary 
assistance from any quarter, paying his 
way as he went along, for he always 
had a great horror of debt, unless he 
could readily and surely see the means 
to cancel it, and to the strict observ- 
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ance of this rule he attributes much of 
his success financially. His sympathy 
has ever been small for those students 
with energies so feeble that, instead of 
walking firmly and _ independently 
through their educational course on 
their own personal responsibility, with- 
out recourse to crutches, feel obliged 
to solicit the charity of some benevo- 
lent society or individual, or to discount 
the future by debt which may weigh 
upon them the remainder of their lives. 
When the funds from his winter’s 
teaching gave out, he went to Boston 
in the summer and earned enough to 
float him over the rest of the year, so 
that when he was ready for business, 
he was at par with the world, with his 
learning for capital and no debts to 
harass or interest to eat up his earnings. 
This road to an education is longer, 
indeed, as it proved to be in his case, 
but it was sure and safe. He received 
his degree from the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn., in 1863. 

And now had come the time when 
that all-important question to young 
men of even a slight degree of energy 
or ambition must be decided, viz., the 
choice of a life profession. He in- 
clined to the law, but feared it might 
estrange him too much from literary 
pursuits. While in this state of doubt 
he was invited to take charge of the 
Marlow, N. H., Academy. This school 
had become much reduced ; in fact, it 
was now almost without life. The 
prospect was discouraging, and Mr. 
Hunt, with no expectation of any par- 
ticular success beyond placing a very 
few hard earned dollars in his exhausted 
purse, entered upon his first academi- 
cal work. At the start his pupils hardly 
amounted to twenty. The school, 
however, increased rapidly and steadily, 
till, at the close of the second year, it 
numbered above 140 members, mostly 
adults, as a large class of smaller schol- 
ars was necessarily refused admittance 
from the want of accommodations. 
These, if admitted, would have raised 
the total to nearly 200. The third year 
was also one of continued prosperity. 
Such and so rapid a revival of a run- 
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down academy, we believe to be unex- 
ampled in the record of New Hamp- 
shire schools. 

This was partly due to favorable 
circumstances, and still more to Mr. 
Hunt’s good fortune in securing excel- 
lent assistants. His preceptress, Miss 
Mary Clough, a native of Canterbury, 
has for many years held a high reputa- 
tion as teacher and artist, both in New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts ;_ while 
the Hon. George C. Hubbard, mathe- 
matical teacher, has since been honored 
with the highest offices of his native 
town, Sullivan, besides serving for sev- 
eral years with credit as a member of 
the Legislature. Above forty teachers 
were sent forth at one time for 
the public schools ; many were mein- 
bers whose names have since become 
prominent at home and abroad, of 
whom we will only mention Judge 
Hardy, Hon. Mr. Hammond, of the 
Executive Department of Government, 
and Sanborn Tenney, afterward pro- 
fessor of Natural History in Williams 
College, who was mostly fitted for col- 
lege at that school. His text books 
are well known. 

This unexpected success and liberal 
addition to his exhausted finances de- 
termined Mr. Hunt’s vocation; and 
the following spring he accepted an 
invitation to the High School of Castine, 
one of the oldest and most romantic 
little seaports on the coast of Maine, 
of which, when the British held pos- 
session, an officer wrote home, “ That 
it was the prettiest place out of 
Heaven.” Here he remained two 
years, receiving a generous increase of 
salary the second. 

Having concluded an engagement 
of two years in the Standish, Me., 
Academy, he was called to Boston, 
where, after having taught for several 
years, and his health becoming some- 
what impaired, he abandoned the pro- 
fession for a while, with the design of 
engaging in other pursuits. 

During this interval, Mr. Hunt had 
the good fortune to secure for himself 
a wife, a Miss Caroline Higgins, of 
Standish, one of the estimable ladies of 
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that part of Maine famed for noble 
women, whose social nature, executive 
ability, kindness, and the happy faculty 
of making the best of everything, have 
procured hosts of friends wherever 
their lot has been cast, and lightened 
the toils and perplexities incident to a 
most laborious profession. 

Recuperated by a two years’ rest, 
Mr. Hunt gave up the design of at- 
tempting other employment, and began 
to cast a longing eye again upon the 
familiar work of the school room ; and 
was shortly found to be seated in the 
principal’s chair of Powers Institute, 
Bernardston, Mass., where Prof. Dixon, 
the veteran teacher of mathematics in 
the Tilton Seminary, was associated 
with him during the first year. Mr. 
Burroughs, Miss Bullard and Miss Mer- 
rill also rendered efficient support. 
His predecessor had sunk the school 
to less than a dozen pupils. Amid this 
enfeebled state of affairs, the vivifying 
effect of Mr. Hunt’s adnhinistration was 
soon manifest. Its reputation spread, 
the school grew and became one of 
the prominent educational institutions 
of the Connecticut valley, till, at the 
close of his five years’ engagement, he 
could point to nearly 120 members of 
the Institute. Though strongly urged 
by the trustees to continue his engage- 
ment for another five years, he pre- 
ferred to heed a louder call from Fal- 
mouth, Mass. 

Educationally speaking, there existed 
a bad state of affairs at this time in 
Falmouth, The State Superintendent's 
Report on the Public Schools of Mas- 
sachusetts assigned Falmouth a very 
low grade ; her rank being near the bot- 
tom of the list. Lawrence Academy was 
in a still more deplorable condition. 
But one contracted, ill-shaped room 
was used for school purposes; the 
others being filled with lumber, broken 
desks, debris and dirt. This room was 
heated by an insignificant sheet-iron 
stove, which stood awry, with more 
dints and holes in it than an old toper’s 
dilapidated hat could boast of. Cheap 
teachers were employed, few repairs 
made, and the surplus under the name 
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of rent was divided among the owners 
of the building. At one time $1200 
were thus divided,—a sum probably 
greater than the whole worth of the 
building at that time. 

Mr. Hunt’s policy in opposition to 
this state of affairs was warmly ap- 
proved by a majority of the citizens 
and trustees, and especially by the 
president of the board. A change was 
soon perceptible in the old Academy ; 
in fact, a revolution. Improvements 
were made in the building, both as re- 
gards convenience and beauty. A 
course of study was established, assist- 
ants employed, and other means taken 
to place Lawrence Academy on a level 
with similar institutions in other parts 
of the state ; and with what success is 
evidenced by its growing reputation, 
its graduates, and the increased _inter- 
est in educational matters evoked 
throughout the town. Prof. Hunt was 
the means of introducing some excel- 
lent teachers there, and on giving up 
his charge after a twelve years’ admin- 
istration, had the satisfaction of leaving 


it in the hands of a former pupil of his, 
who, he believes, will render it efficient 
service and carry the school to a still 
higher plane of excellence. 

Of his residence here Prof. Hunt 
retains some of his pleasantest memo- 


ries. He has been heard repeatedly 
to say, “that nowhere in his wanderings 
has he met with warmer friends among 
people and pupils, more reliable sup- 
porters, pleasanter school classes, nor 
resided in a lovelier spot than in the 
good old town of Falmouth down by 
the sea.” 

Yielding to the urgent request of the 
trustees of McCollom Institute, Mont 
Vernon, N.H., Prof. Hunt took charge 
of their Institution, which, after pursu- 
ing his vocation two years longer, he 
recently resigned, in order to carry out 
a purpose of his formed many years 
ago, to devote what might be left of 
his life to literary pursuits. 

He is a Trustee of McCollom Insti- 
tute, and of the New Hampshire Con- 
ference Seminary, at Tilton. In 1880 
he delivered an Historical Address at 
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the Northfield Centennial, which was 
published in the October number of 
this MONTHLY ; since which he has been 
invited by the authorities of the town 
to prepare a History of Northfield. 

Prof. Hunt furnishes a good example 
of the successful teacher, student and 
financier combined. As a teacher he 
has devoted himself to his chosen call- 
ing with zeal from boyhood, during a 
period of thirty-two years,—till past 
middle age,—while his love of books 
and his wish to stand well before his 
classes have made him emphatically a 
student as well as teacher. His favor- 
ite studies have been the ancient and 
modern languages, especially the Latin, 
French and German; ancient and 
medern history; and English Litera- 
ture. 

Another branch of teaching of first 
importance in which Prof. Hunt is 
proficient, ought not to be passed by 
in silence, namely, the Art of Reading, 
or Elocution. In teaching this he 
probably has no superior in the state. 
He has also been frequently called 
upon to give public readings, in which 
he has uniformly won a favorable ver- 
dict. 

And now, after having wielded the 
pedagogue’s sceptre for about a third 
of a. century, still blessed with good 
health, with a sufficiency of this world’s 
goods, and possessing one of the most 
valuable private libraries in New Hamp- 
shire, containing nearly 3000 volumes 
of well selected works, and among 
them several hundred in the French 
and German languages, he proposes 
to realize his long cherished design, to 
retire and pass the remainder of his 
days in rural employments and the 
companionship of his books, whither he 
and his estimable wife will be accom- 
panied by the good wiil of their friends, 
and the thousands in Maine, New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts who 
have profited by his instructions, and 
the wish that blessed with the smiles 
of a kind Providence long years may 
yet be granted them in their pleasant 
retirement. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF EXPRESSION. 


BY PROF, E. 


D. SANBORN, LL. D. 


[CONCLUDED. ]} 


Guilt will give a new expression 
to the countenance. Says Ovid: 
“Heu quam difficile est crimen non 

prodere vultu,” 
“ How in the look does conscious guilt 
appear.” 


The stealthy tread, the furtive glance, 
the downcast look, all speak the lan- 
guage of the first transgressor, “ I 
heard thy voice, and I was atraid.” 
They reveal at once the supremacy of 
conscience and the identity of human 
nature, throughout the race. “It is 
peculiar to man,” says Tacitus, “ to 
hate one whom he has injured ;” 
hence it is taat conscious guilt always 
seeks concealment. 

Fanaticism, also, is accompanied by 
peculiar external signs. It is the same 
in the Hindu Fakir, the Mohammedan 
dervish, and the modern come-outer. 
An English author of high repute 
thus describes a young fanatic : 

“ Look at that grave and abstracted 
countenance, pallid and somewhat 
fallen from the salient outline that 
should bespeak his actual years. What 
intensity in the glare of that sunken 
eye! what fixedness of purpose in the 
lips ! and the movements of the youth 
seem inspired with some intention be- 
yond simple locomotion or mechani- 
cal agency; as he walks, one would 
think that he was hastening onward 
by the side of an invisible competitor 
for a prize at the goal. Hear him 
speak: he is terse and precise ; his 
tones, too, have a certain mystic mo- 
notony in place of the natural modula- 
tions of a voice so young. But listen 
to his opinions; how vehement are 
they ; how darkly colored his repre- 
sentations of simple facts; exaggera- 
tion swells every sentence, and how 
far from youthful are his surmises ; 
and his verdicts how inexorable ! not 


a look, not a word, not an action of 
his belongs to the level of ordinary 
sympathies. All is profound as the 
abyss or lofty as the clouds.” 

Such characters are not peculiar to 
any age. They abound in our own day. 
Their aim is to come out from every- 
thing old and go into everything new. 
Had they lived in the days of the 
Inquisition, they would have been the 
fiercest of conservatives, kindling the 
fires of persecution and torturing here- 
tics. Under different influences, they 
become destructives. Their creed is 
embodied in a single stanza of Cole- 
ridge : 


“Of old things, all are over old, 
Of new things, none are new enough ; 
We'll show them we can help to frame 
A world of other stuff.” 


It is recorded of the celebrated 
painter Lionardo da Vinci, that, hav- 
ing incurred the displeasure of the 
Duke of Milan, by destroying a por- 
trait of the monarch which he had 
just executed, he was required, on 
penalty of death, to complete a pic- 
ture for the refectory of the Domin- 
ican cloister, in one year. The com- 
pliance with this requisition was the 
condition of his pardon by the Duke. 
There was one Dominican friar, a con- 
stant attendant of the monarch, who 
hated the painter and rejoiced in his 
misfortunes, His malice was too deep 
and bitter for concealment. “Though 
his words dropped honey, the honey 
was mingled with gall. His dark, 
malicious eyes looked slyly out from 
overhanging brows ; his forehead was 
knit into a thousand wrinkles, and his 
scornful mouth covered with a bristly 
red beard; his nose hooked over his 
frightful mouth like the beak of some 
obscene bird ; in short, his whole ap- 
pearance inspired disgust and detesta- 
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tion,” He had in him the spirit of a 
Shylock and his whole exterior would 
correspond to our ideal of that mon- 
ster of villainy. The subject chosen 
by Lionardo was the Last Supper of 
our Lord with his Disciples. On the 
last night of the year the head of Ju- 
das remained unfinished. The paint- 
er’s imagination had failed to create a 
satisfactory ideal of the traitor. The 
Dominican saw his perplexity and re- 
joiced at it. With affected good hu- 
mor, he said, “ Come, lend me the 
brush: to-morrow is the day: I will 
furnish thee with a head, and perhaps 
it may save thy own.” Fastening 
upon him a searching glance, with a 
flashing expression of conscious power 
and triumph, he exclaimed: “ Ha! 
I thank thee for this last offer; thou 
hast inspired me.” He hastened to 
the refectory and completed the head 
of Judas at a sitting. On the next 
day, when the painting was exhibited, 
all eyes turned upon the Dominican, 
then to the picture of Judas. Sud- 


denly they cried, with one voice, “ It 


is he! It is he!” The brother 
monks of the cloister, who detested 
the prior, repeated,—“ Yes, it is he,— 
the Judas Iscariot, that betrayed his 
Master.” ‘The Dominican hastily 
withdrew from the crowd, pale with 
rage, with the emotions of a demon, 
quelled by the radiant power of an 
angel’s divinity.” 

Civilization and refinement, by ban- 
ishing the fiercer passions from society, 


(——“ grave virus 
Munditiz pepulere,”’ ) 


are great improvers of personal charms. 
Moral and physical beauty springs 
from one origin—a pure heart and an 
enlightened head, if occupied with 
manual and mental labor. As the 
savage advances in intelligence his 
countenance becomes more animated 
and his features lose their repulsive 
cast. In the late slave population of 
our own country, and among the ne- 
groes of the West Indies, after a few 
generations succeded the native Afri- 
cans, the countenance and features 
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lost their original form and expression, 
and approached the European type. 
As they became more intelligent, 
they became more manly. Exercise 
developes both the mind and body 
and produces a harmony between 
them. The old Greeks obtained their 
symmetrical forms and _ unrivalled 
beauty of person by their athletic 
training in the gymnasia. Their minds 
were strengthened by early discipline 
in the national schools and by the 
daily discussion of all political and 
legal measures, by the citizens in 
their public assemblies. Beauty of 
form is everywhere dependent on cul- 
ture. The reverse is also true. Ig- 
norance and want will degrade the 
civilized man to a level with the brute. 
“In Europe, at this day, there are 
whole classes of men and women 
whose organization is changing, whose 
whole form, features, countenance, and 
expression are so debased and bruti- 
fied by want and fear, ignorance and 
superstition, that the naturalist would 
almost doubt where, among living 
races of animals, to class them.” “The 
descendants of the Irish rebels who 
were driven into the mountains in 
1641 and 1689,” says Dr. Pritchard, 
“where they have been exposed to the 
worst effects of hunger and ignorance, 
the two great brutalizers of the human 
race, are now remarkably distinguished 
from their kindred in Meath and other 
districts, where they are not in a state 
of physical degradation. They are 
remarkable for projecting mouths, 
with prominent teeth and exposed 
gums; their advancing cheek bones 
and depressed noses bear barbarism 
in their very front. In Sligo and the 
Northern Mayo, the consequences of 
two centuries of degradation and 
hardship exhibit themselves in the 
whole physical condition of the peo- 
ple, affecting not only the features but 
the frame, and giving such an exam- 
ple of human deterioration, from 
known causes, as almost compensates, 
by its value to future ages, for the suf- 
fering and debasement which past 
generations have endured, in perfect- 
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ing its appalling lesson. Five feet two 
inches, upon an average, in height, 
with large abdominal development, 
bow-legged, abortively featured, these 
spectres of a people that were once 
well-grown, able-bodied and comely, 
stalk abroad into the daylight of civil- 
ization, the animal apparitions of 
(Irish) ugliness and (Irish) want.” 
These misshapen specimens of hu- 
manity come of kindred stock with 
O’Connell, Moore, Goldsmith, Burke, 
and Wellington; and could they re- 
ceive that care which Christian charity 
imparts, and that culture which Chris- 
tian education gives, their children 
might, in a few generations, exibit the 
true type of the Irish orator. O’Con- 
nell is thus described by an English 
critic: “He had a presence, which 
from its breadth, height, and com- 
mand, might be called majestic. He 
had a head of ample compass and an 
eye of subtlest meaning, with caution, 
acuteness, cajolery, and craft mingling 
in its ray. The subtlety of his eye 
was that of a Northern despot, and 
his high stature, dignified carriage, and 
massive brow all seemed to bear this 
inscription,—‘ This man was made to 
reign.’”” The old Irish stock sends 
forth such scions when its roots are 
properly nurtured. Other men of 
like stamina would be found upon the 
same soil, if the natives were taken 
from their mud cabins, their innutri- 
cious diet, and companionship with 
brutes, and subjected to a thorough 
Christian education. The national 
type of the Irish face is round. The 
classic models are oval. Shakespeare 
makes Cleopatra inquire of the Ro- 
man legate whether the face of Oc- 
tavia, her rival, were round or long. 
The legate replies: “Round even to 
faultiness.” The queen retorts; “ For 
the most part, they are foo/ish that are 
so.’ This may have been an English 
prejudice imbibed by the poet. A 
traveller, speaking of the inhabitants of 
the penal colonies in Australia, says : 
“ There are faces constantly occurring 
which it made one shudder to look 
at, they seemed so marked with hered- 


itary and irreclaimable qualities. ‘The 
moral taint seemed to be in the blood 
and the expression, the wearing to the 
surface of whole generations of crimi- 
nal education and habits. The hard 
cheek bones, the gray, retreating, un- 
steady eyes, low foreheads, and inde- 
scribably cold and livid skin,—the en- 
semble was, in many instances, the 
most repulsive I ever saw. It spoke 
not so much of ungoverned passions 
and deficient sentiment, as of entire 
moral perversion,—of minds possessed 
by devils incarnate.” 

But we have dwelt long enough, 
perhaps, upon the gloomy shades of 
the human countenance ; let us look 
at some of its softer tints. The poetry 
of love has made every feature of the 
face eloquent of various emotions. 
Though dove may be blind, experience 
is not; and, when affection and phi- 
losophy harmonize, we may rest with 
comparative safety upon the verdict 
which is made up from their united 
testimony. We now introduce a pic- 
ture from real life : 


“ One was a noble being, with a brow 

Ample and pure, and on it her black hair 

Was parted, like a raven’s wing on snow. 

Her tone was low and sweet, and in her 
smile 

You read intense, affection. Her moist 


eye , 

Had a most rare benignity; her mouth 

Bland and unshadowed sweetness, and 
her face 

Was full of that mild dignity that gives 

A holiness to woman. She was one 

Whose virtues blossom daily, and pour 
out 

A fragrance upon all who in her path 

Have a blest fellowship.” 


This is no fancy sketch. The graces 
of youth, that so fascinated the poet, 
still sit enthroned upon the same no- 
ble brow, and render the dignified 
matron “ The cynosure of all eyes.” 
The qualities here eulogized are the 
same which Milton assigns to his 
ideal of the mother of all living: 
“Where Adam is introduced describ- 
ing Eve, in Paradise, he does not 
represent her shape or features, but by 
the lustre of her mind which shone 

















in them, and gave them power of 

charming.” 

“Grace was in her steps, heaven in her 
eye, 

In ail her gestures, dignity and love.” 


Without this irradiating power the 


most perfect symmetry of form, the 

most faultless regularity of features, 

and the most delicate tints of com- 

plexion are like the beautiful shadings 

of a picture, uninformed and dead. I 

will illustrate this remark by a brief 

quotation from Campbell : 

“ For me affections warm, intense, re- 
fined, 

She mixed such calm and holy strength 
of mind, 

That, like Heaven’s image in a smiling 
brook, 

Celestial peace was pictur'd in her look. 

Her’s was the brow, in trials unperplexed, 

That cheered the sad and tranquilized 
the vexed: 

She studied not the meanest to eclipse ; 

And yet the wisest listened to her lips; 

She sung not, knew not music’s magic 
skill, 

But yet her voice had tones that swayed 
the will.” 

In the language of science as well 
as of love, the eye has ever been re- 
garded as the index of the soul; 
though, it must be admitted, that a 
handsome eye, like charity, often covers 
a multitude of sins. There is no pas- 
sion which is not expressed by it. 
Now it is radiant with joy; now 
shaded with sorrow. Now it assumes 
the fierce stare of defiance, now the 
steady gaze of intense affection. In 
one person : 

“Like the Jewish oracle of gems, it 
sparkles information ;” 
In another, it wears the lack-lustre 
hue of idiocy. Each emotion has its 
appropriate sign ; each passion its in- 
telligible language, in the eye. A 
single glance will, sometimes, admin- 
ister more touching reproof, and ex- 
cite more distressing terror, than the 
strongest spoken language. When the 
apostle Peter, in a paroxysm of rage, 
was denying his Master, with oaths 
and imprecations, it is recorded that 
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“the Lord turned and /ooked upon 
Peter ;”’ and by that look he was hum- 
bled and subdued, so that “ he went 
out and wept bitterly.” 

Josephine said of Bonaparte, that, 
in times of high excitement, there 
was something terrible in his eye. 
Cesar could awe a Roman senate by 
a look or the tap of his finger. Taci- 
tus says of Domitian, that the expres- 
sion of his eye was so terrible that 
paleness overspread every counte- 
nance upon which he fixed his scru- 
tiny, and that the stoutest heart would 
quail before his steady gaze. The 
eye also has its melting as well as 
chilling moods. It can warm with 
love as well as freeze with horror. 
Amorous poets, from Anacreon to 
Tom. Moore, have regarded the eye 
as the very armory of Cupid.. “Ocudi 
sunt in amore duces,” says Propertius. 
The Teian bard, more than two thou- 
sand years ago, addressing the artist 
whom he had invoked to paint his fair 
inamorata, says : 


“ But hast thou any sparkles warm 
The lightening of her eyes to form? 
Let them effuse the azure ray 

With which Minerva’s glances play, 
And give them all that liquid fire 
That Venus’s languid eyes inspire.” 


Even Homer, in the stately march 
of the lofty Epic, was not indifferent 
to the form, color, and expression of 
the eyes, in those celestial beings 
whom he introduces. He seldom 
mentions a goddess without an epithet 
descriptive of her eyes. In Juno, he 
seems to think only of the majesty of 
the queen of heaven. He applies to 
her an epithet descriptive of size. He 
ascribes to Venus 


“Persuasive speech, and more persua- 
sive sighs, 

Silence that spoke, and eloquence of 
eyes.” 


The calm wisdom of Minerva beamed 
from azure eyes. Poets, I believe, 
have been fond of associating sweet- 
ness of temper with blue eyes. At 
least, so did Tom Moore : 
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“ The brilliant black eye 
May, in triumph, let fly 
All its darts, without caring who feels 


7em; 
But the soft eye of blue, 
Though it scatters wounds, too, 
Is much better pleas’d when it heals 
’em.” 


Such a distinction, if it exist, can ap- 
ply only to Northern nations, where 
the eye has various hues. Southern 
nations, generally, have black eyes. 
The whole German race, according to 
Tacitus, once were characterized by 
blue eyes and red hair. ‘The classic 
and poetic color of the hair, for the 
highest style of beauty, is auburn or 
golden. Dark tresses are also cele- 
brated by ancient bards. Sir John 
Mennis, in his rules for the choice of 
a wife, says : 

“The hair of her head, it must not be 


red, 
But fair and brown as a berry ; 
Her forehead high, with a crystal eye, 
Her lips as red as a cherry.” 


But the color of the eyes and hair are 
intimately associated with temperament. 
We hear much of the Aumor of men; 
of their temper or ruling passion. 
“All mental propensities or disposi- 
tions,” says Dr. Good, “may be ar- 
ranged under five general heads, each 
of which constitutes a temperament, 
and is distinguished by a correspond- 
ing effect produced on the corporeal 
organs and the external features and 
figure. So that the mind and body 
maintain, for the most part, a mutual 
harmony, and the powers of the one, 


in a general view, become a tolerably’ 


fair index of the other.” 

To these temperaments, physiolo- 
gists assign the following descriptive 
names: The sanguineous, bilious, mel- 
ancholic, phlegmatic, and nervous. 
Each of these is marked by peculiar 
external characteristics and internal 
qualities. The sanguineous tempera- 
ment is characterized bya free and 
energetic circulation of the blood,— 
tense pulse, a well-developed and firm 
muscular system, blonde complexion, 
blue eyes, and light hair. The moral 
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and intellectual traits correspond with 
the vigorous and healthy constitution 
described. The perception is quick ; 
the memory tenacious ; and the feel- 
ings impulsive, This temperament is 
also supposed to be marked by great 
sprightliness and vivacity, a glowing 
imagination, and a passionate disposi- 
tion. It is frequently accompanied 
with great muscular power and strong 
athletic tendencies. Such men are 
good for the onset but become impa- 
tient of delays. They act rather from 
ardent feeling than mature judgment. 
In the bilious temperament, the liver 
and biliary organs are supposed to be 
excessively active. ‘The bodily con- 
formation is represented as rigid and 
spare rather than full and largely de- 
veloped.” Excess of bile gives to the 
skin a brown or yellowish tinge. Its 
texture is harsh and dry. Such per- 
sons usually have black or brown hair, 
firm and rigid muscles, and great im- 
petuosity of temper. “Among its most 
admitted traits,” says Dr. Mayo, “I 
should enumerate a gloomy but active 
imagination, a jealous, distrustful and 
unsatisfied disposition, and an anxiously 
reflective cast of thought.” To this 
class are referred the world’s heroes, 
who have striven for universal domin- 
ion and waded through blood to a 
throne. The iron frame and the inflex- 
ible will are concomitants. “Cependant 
sans cette maudite bile, on ne gagne pas 
des grandes batailles,” said Bonaparte. 
I doubt if a hero or orator of great 
renown can be named who possessed 
a plump, round, jolly face, a plethoric 
habit, with blue eyes and flaxen or 
auburn hair. Men of unquestioned 
celebrity no doubt may be found with 
mixed temperaments, but the bilious 
frequently, perhaps generally, predom- 
inates in men of great executive energy 
and perseverance. It was this trait 
which obliterated the word “impossible” 
from the vocabulary of Napoleon. 
From the days of Nimrod to General 
Jackson and the Iron Duke, earth’s 
mightiest heroes have possessed tense 
and rigid muscles, dark, coarse hair, 
the dingy complexion and strongly 
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marked features which belong to the 
genuine bilious temperament. In such 
persons, however, there has generally 
been found a union of the sanguineous 
with the bilious. If that vital energy 
and impulsive force which the activity 
of the system of blood vessels pro- 
duces, be wholly wanting, the bilious 
temperament is apt to,'degenerate 
into the melancholic. “The skin 
then assumes a deeper tinge, the 
countenance appears sallow and sad, 
and the disposition becomes habitually 
gloomy and suspicious.” Such a dia- 
thesis of body is rather morbid than 
healthy. Tiberius Cesar, that lump of 
clay kneaded up with blood, as he is 
portrayed by the matchless pen of 
Tacitus, seems referable to this class of 
subjects. He was dark, designing, 
suspicious, and constantly malevolent. 
No ray of kindness or cheerfulness 
ever beamed from his clouded brow. 
A more ill-natured, unamiable human 
being never walked the earth. Melan- 
choly is near allied to madness, and 
the “blues” sometimes prove to be 
real demons. In the phlegmatic tem- 
perament, the proportion of fluids is 
too great for the solids in the system. 
It is thus described by an eminent 
physiologist: ‘The fleshy parts are 
soft, the skin fair, the hair flaxen or 
sandy, the pulse weak and slow; the 
figure plump but without expression, 
all the vital actions more or less lan- 
guid ; the memory little tenacious, the 
attention wavering; accompanied by 
an insupportable desire of indolence 
and aversion to both mental and cor- 
poreal exertion.” Such men are re- 
markable for their masterly inactivity. 
Sancho Panza was a true type of this 
fraternity, who exclaimed : “Blessed be 
the man who first invented sleep. It 
covers a man all over like a cloak.” 
Of the same character was the English- 
man, who was called by mistake at day- 
break to take the early train. When 
the servant dinned his drowsy ears with 
the message, “Day is breaking, sir,” 
he exclaimed, “let it break, it owes me 
nothing.” Solomon often alludes to 
such persons under the denomination 
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of “the sluggard,” who cries: “A little 
more sleep, a little more slumber, and 
a little more folding of the hands to 
sleep ; who will not plow by reason of 
the cold, and therefore begs ip harvest 
and has nothing; whose field is all 
grown over with thorns, and the stone 
wall thereof is broken down.” It seems 
almost like a contagious disease among 
the young of our day. Boys just 
ripening into manhood are peculiarly 
subject to it. “Neighbor Jones,” said 
a nervous old gentleman, who observed 
too many rests in the music of the flails 
in his barn, “is not your son John 
afraid of work?” “Afraid of work!” 
replied Mr. Jones; “no indeed, he 
will lie down and sleep by it all day, 
without any sign of fear.” The nervous 
temperament is almost precisely the 
reverse of the phlegmatic. Its external 
signs are fine, thin hair, delicate health, 
smallness, of muscles and vivacity of 
feelings, manifested by the rapid and 
sudden motion of the limbs. It is al- 
most always accompanied with a mor- 
bid condition of the subject, and per- 
haps is in part the result of chronic 
disease. It often produces great irrita- 
bility of body and mind because their 
harmony is interrupted by continued 
ill health. “The mind banquets and 
the body pines.” Such men, like 
Cassius, “have a lean and hungry look. 
They think too much.” It is not im- 
probable that this diathesis of the 
physical constitution is often induced 
by severe mental labor or by excessive 
anxiety about worldly affairs. Some of 
the greatest minds ever known have 
been tenants of the most crazy, shat- 
tered and frail mortal tenements that 
were ever animated with the breath of 
life.* 





* Nore.—It is a curious fact, that alarge 
majority of distinguished men, whether in 
the field, the cabinet, the forum, or in 
the illimitable arena of arts and scierces, 
have been undersized; few there have 
been of lofty stature. Who can account 
for this, but on the hypothesis that they 
were perfect copies, even to the physique 
of the mother nature. A Teuton was 
asked how he came to have so feminine 
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Such were Pope and Cowper among 
the poets ; Richard Baxter, Dr. Chan- 
ning, and our own Professor Stuart, 
among divines; Aristotle, Kant, and 
Lord Jeffrey, among metaphysicians. 
When Jeffrey was appointed judge, S. 
Smith said : “‘ His robes will cost him 
little. One buck rabbit will clothe 
him to the heels.” A distinguished 
traveller, speaking of Kant, says: 
“Leaner, nay, drier, than his small 
body, none probably ever existed, and 
no sage ever passed his life in a more 
tranquil and absorbed manner. A 
high, serene forehead, a fine nose, a 
clear, bright eye, distinguished his 
face advantageously.” Tradition has 
given a similar organization to the 
apostle Paul. But from his abundant 
labors, perils, and sufferings, we should 
infer that he must have possessed a 
more vigorous constitution. “ Dr. 
Channing possessed a diminutive fig- 
ure, with a pale, attenuated face, eyes 
of spiritual brightness, an expansive 
and calm brow, and movements of 
nervous alacrity.” 


This temperament, with a mixture 
of the bilious, shows itself in the cyn- 


ic, the satirist, and the railer. Dean 
Swift and Voltaire were eminent in- 
stances of the most caustic and ma- 
lignant tempers. In the countenance 
of Voltaire, it is said, there was a mix- 
ture of the eagle and the monkey, 
and in his character he united the 
boldness of the one with the malice 
of the other. The muddy counte- 





aface? “Because mine moder was a 
woman,” responded honest Hans. If we 
examine the early histories of eminent 
men, we find that they nearly all received 
their early training from woman; we 
shall find that the subtle essence that 
thrilled into life their dormant powers, 
emanated from the soul of woman— 
mother or instructor. St. Chrysostom, 
St. Augustin, Louis IX of France, and 
the Wesleys, are brilliant specimens of 
the mother’s training. In the eyes of 
woman depreciators, it must appear an 
odd freak to constitute women the brain- 
moulders of monarchs and statesmen; 
such, nevertheless* was frequently the 
case.— The Knickerbocker. 
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nance of Swift seldom relaxed. Be- 
neath the face of a Sphynx he wore 
the spirit of a Mephistopheles. Dr. 
Young wrote the following pithy epi- 
gram on Voltaire : 


“ Thou art so witty, profligate, and thin, 
At once we think thee Milton, death, 
and sin.” 


Sterne was of a similar habit of mind 
and body. He was tall, thin, and 
pale. His countenance was emi- 
nently indicative of mirth and wit, 
with a very manifest and painful ex- 
pression of mischief mingled with his 
fun. He was undoubtedly an unprin- 
cipled humorist. Now it is evident 
that the soul and body are so inti- 
mately associated that the condition 
of one materially affects the other. 
The health and growth of both are 
modified by the same causes. Some- 
times a noble physical organization 
stimulates the mind to greater activity. 
Hazlett, the critic, supposed that the 
celebrated preacher, Edward Irving, 
was first inspired to enact the orator 
by his consciousness of superior mus- 
cular power, and by the admiration 
which his handsome and majestic per- 
son called forth in strangers. Such 
feelings have often excited a love 
of military parades and _ called 
forth the highest bravery upon the 
battle-field. That great warrior, the 
Duke of Marlborough, possessed un- 
rivalled beauty of person and majesty 
of form. He is represented, in his 
old age, as standing before a full- 
length portrait of himself, and ex- 
claiming, with conscious pride : “ 7hat 
was a man.” 

We all instinctively estimate char- 
acter by external signs. Every fea- 
ture of the body, and every motion 
of its limbs, has its appropriate lan- 
guage. If I were to describe to you 
only the color and texture of the hair 
of two persons of different tempera- 
ments, you would at once form some 
notion of their respective traits of 
character. Suppose I were to repre- 
sent the one as having dark, grizzly 
hair, course and wiry in its texture ; 
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the other as having light and thin hair, 
soft and silky to the touch, would you 
for one moment suppose that the two 
persons would think and act alike? 
Or if I were to describe to you the 
leaden, downcast eye, the gross, inex- 
pressive face and stupid look of the 
phlegmatic temperament, in contrast 
with the penetrating, fiery eye, the 
rigid, contracted muscles and deter- 
mined look of the choleric man, could 
you possibly confound the moral and 
intellectual traits of the two persons 
portrayed? If the historian should 
represent the traitor, Catiline, with a 
fair complexion, a placid countenance, 
azure eyes and golden locks, you 
would at once cry out, “How strange !” 
I always imagined that he had a dark 
and scowling face, overshadowed with 
beetling brows and raven locks. Sal- 
lust remarks that the face of the trai- 
tor, when dead, still retained the feroc- 
ity which characterized his mind while 
living. If a painter were to represent 


Lady Macbeth as a little, plump, red- 
faced, bustling body, with blue eyes 


and light complexion, all the world 
would chide him for his folly; and 
why? Simply because such features 
and looks are never associated with 
the bloody drama which Lady Mac- 
beth caused to be enacted. Such 
a woman might be as wicked, but her 
wickedness would hardly be displayed 
in the same way. The whole soul of 
Lady Macbeth is revealed in her ad- 
dress to her husband : 


* Your face, my thane, is as a book, 
where men 

May read strange matters :—To beguile 
the time, 

Look like the time; bear welcome in 
your eye, 

Your hand, your tongue: look like inno- 
cent flower 

But be the serpent under it.” 


We see, therefore, that looks are 
often counterfeited; hence, they are 
not a true test of inward purposes and 
dispositions. There are remarkable 
exceptions, too, to the natural language 
of the face and features. An ugly 
face is no sure evidence of villainy, 
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unless the habitual indulgence of evil 
passions has given a corresponding 
sinister expression to the countenance, 
thereby manifesting, by the fixed post- 
ure of the muscles, the favorite in- 
clinations of the mind. The sage 
Valesius, in his “Sacred Philosophy,” 
proposed to introduce the science of 
physiognomy into courts of law. 
“When two persons, accused of 
crime,” he says, “are brought before 
a judge, let him unhesitatingly select 
the most ill-favored of them and put 
him to the torture.” This is the lan- 
guage of an enthusiast. It is like 
what we frequently hear from phrenol- 
ogists, who profess to determine accu- 
rately a person’s character from the 
head. A man will often pay an itine- 
rant lecturer a dollar for a graduated 
chart of his intellectual and moral 
powers, and retire very much elated 
with the discovery of virtues and ca- 
pacities before hidden even to his 
inmost consciousness ; when his wife 
or child or nearest neighbor, could 
(if consulted) have given a far more 
accurate map of the same “ unknown 
interior.” Such sciences, if they may 
be dignified with that high-sounding 
title, are to be treated like Egyptian 
hieroglyphics—dark, obsure, and enig- 
matical ; and yet highly significant and 
instructive, if rightly interpreted. The 
laws of expression are not like those 
of gravitation, immutable; they are 
modified by climate and habit, by 
health and disease, and by all those 
nameless social influences which make 
men to differ from each other. To 
know the language of expression we 
must first learn its alphabet by minute 
and careful study; and we shall be- 
come convinced that every style of 
face and form may, like the Chinese 
signs (or letters), have a different 
meaning according as it is differently 
accented, intoned or expressed. An 
active mind sometimes becomes unac- 
countably associated with a sluggish 
body. David Hume looked more 
like a turtle-eating alderman than a 
philosopher. His face was broad and 
flat ; his mouth wide and inexpressive ; 
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his eyes vacant and spiritless ; and his 
person clumsy and corpulent. Dr. 
Johnson was so awkward and ungainly 
in his manners, so ugly and repulsive 
in his looks, that he was sometimes 
mistaken for an idiot or madman. 
His immense bony structure and slov- 
enly dress made hjm a fit prototype 
of Dominie Sampson. They were 
both school-masters and both excel- 
lent men. Johnson, however, was less 
courteous than the Dominie. The 
Doctor and a clergyman by the name 
of Shebbeare were both pensioned at 
one time. The report became cur- 
rent at once that the king had pen- 
sioned two bears—a he-bear and a 
she-bear. Wilkes, who was excessively 
ill-favored; used to say that, in the 
estimation of society, a handsome 
man had only half an hour’s start of 
him, as, within that time, he would 
recover, by his conversation, what he 
had lost by his looks. On the other 
hand, a majestic form and courtly 
manners are sometimes strangely di- 
vorced from mind and heart. Ina 
field of grain, the empty heads are 
usually the most erect and showy, 
while those that are heavy laden with 
precious fruit, seem, like true science, 
to withdraw their rich treasures from 
the public gaze. It is very easy to be 
deceived by appearances. There is a 
wide difference between an egg and 
and an egg-shell, though at a distance 
they look very much alike. 


—*' Ne crede colon.” 


If the language of expression were 
always intelligible, men might dispense 
with their grammars from Priscian to 
Lily and Murray, and talk with the 
features instead of the tongue, when 
they travel in foreign lands ; and it is 
very evident that this dumb eloquence 
might be carried to a high degree of 
perfection, from the proficiency made 
by deaf mutes, in the language of 
signs. “I have always had a firm be- 
lief,” says Horace Smith, “that the 
celestials have no other medium of 
conversation ; but, that, carrying on 
a colloquy of glances, they avoid all 
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wear and tear of lungs and all the vul- 
garity of human vociferation. Nay, 
we frequently do this ourselves. By 
a silent interchange of looks, when lis- 
tening to a third party, how completely 
may two people keep up a by-play of 
conversation and express their mutual 
incredulity, anger, disgust, contempt, 
amazement, grief, or languor. Speech 
is a laggard and a sloth, but the eyes 
shoot out an electric fluid that con- 
denses all the elements of sentiment 
and passion in one single emination.” 
This silent interchange of thoughts 
and feelings, by those who are listen- 
ing to a public speaker, accounts for 
the fact that the same _ sentiments, 
uttered in the same language, will 
affect a large audience more power- 
fully than they would any one or two 
individuals of the same assembly lis- 
tening to the same speaker in private. 

It was said of the Athenians that 
they resembled sheep, of which a 
flock is more easily driven than a sin- 
gle one. The comparison would be 
still more striking with swine than 
sheep, as is admirably illustrated by 
Leigh Hunt, in his essay entitled, “The 
Graces and Anxieties of Pig-Driving.” 
The owner had succeeded in working 
his ward, through the streets of Lon- 
don, almost to the shambles. “The 
animal was irritable, retrospective, 
picking objections, and prone to bog- 
gle, with a tendency to take every 
path but the proper one. He evi- 
dently possessed a peculiar turn of 
mind.” When the driver's delicate 
and trying task was almost ended, the 
animal, as if suddenly struck with a 
presentiment of his fate, or as if he 
had forgotten some one lane which he 
had wished to enter, incontinently 
bolted—he was off. “Oh !” exclaimed 
the driver, smiting his head with his 
hand, in an agony of desperation ; 
“now he’ll go up all manner of streets.” 
A skillful swine-herd once remarked, 
that in order to form a taste for his 
business, ‘A man must chain his mind 
right down to it.” This was sage 
counsel. It applies to the leading, 
training, and driving of bipids as well 
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quadrupeds. We hear of pig-headed 
and mutton-headed men. They are 
hard to drive or coax a/one ; but in 
herds they become tractable.j It is 
not certain, however, that these terms 
are derived from the expression or 
external form of the face ; though such 
a supposition is not improbable. ‘The 
terms are as old as written language. 
‘The greatest of the Homeric heroes did 
not hesitate to call each other “‘dog- 
faced,” when one would charge an 
antagonist with immodesty ; and, ever 
since the Trojan war, men have de- 
lighted to describe certain forms of 
expression in “the human face divine” 
by epithets derived from the animal 
kingdom. Our language has a well- 
stored armory of such missiles. Suc! 
are the words wolfish, foxy, swinish, 
pig-headed, _ bull-headed, 
sheepish, owlish, eagle-eyed, 
nosed, &c. 

From this somewhat desultory enu- 
meration or particulars, I have en- 
deavored to show that the body takes 
its conformation from the soul; that 


dogged, 
hawk- 


the external very significantly repre- 
sents the internal man; that there is 
a harmony between the physical and 


spiritual in our constitution. Can 
these signs be reduced to a science? 
Is it possible to determine from the 
features and expression of the face, 
from the size and form of the brain, 
the true character of the man? The 
multiplied failures of such attempts 
show that no certainty can be reached 
by such philosophers. Much useful 
knowledge may be acquired, undoubt- 
edly, by a careful comparison of dif- 
ferent faces and heads, and many 
general conclusions may be deduced, 
but there is such an infinite diversity 
of form in the human head and face, 
that it is idle to talk of estimating char- 
acter and intellect with accuracy, by 
a brief inspection of the skull and 
countenance. Consider for a mo- 
ment how strangely the expression of 
the face is altered by a very slight de- 
rangement of a single feature which 
may be induced by accident or dis- 
ease. Let one eye be elevated or 
depressed a trifle at its external or in- 
vir—10 
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ternal angle, or the corners of the 
the mouth be turned up or down but 
a grain, or let the chin project or re- 
treat a little, or the nose be slightly 
shortened or lengthened or turned up, 
and what a sinister or quizzical ex- 
pression is imparted to the whole 
countenance! Indeed, painters tell 
us that the only difference between 
laughing and weeping consists in thé 
depression or elevation of the muscles 
about the corners of the mouth and 
eyes. 

It was a favorite noti of Plato 
that physical beauty always accom 
panies and indicates moral and intel- 
lectual beauty ; but the pug nose and 
ugly face of his own teacher, Socrates 
were sufficient to refute such a theory ; 
even if the handsome person of his 
fellow-student, the reckless, profligate, 
and unprincipled Alcibiades, had not 
hung in the other scale, a living refu- 
tation of it. The laws of expression 
cannot, therefore, be inferred by in 
duction, like the laws of gravitation, 
so as to serve as an unerring guide to 
the student of nature. Even if such 
certainty in judging of character were 
possible, passion, habit, and prejudice 
would prevent its application to real 
life. Besides, the experience neces- 
sary to an accurate estimate of men 
from external signs, comes too late in 
our history to be available. Phrenol- 
ogists, in vain, direct young persons 
to select their partners for life by their 
cranial developments or temperaments. 
To the young, deauty and goodness 
are generally synonymous. The phi- 
losophy which distinguishes them is 
the fruit sometimes of bitter experi- 
ence. In judging of female accom- 
plishments, most men, I think, would 
agree with the witty Sidney Smith. 
He says: “I am no great physiogno- 
mist, nor have I much confidence in 
a science which pretends to discover 
the inside from the out; but where I 
have seen fine eyes, a beautiful com- 
plexion, grace and symmetry in wo- 
men, I have generally thought them 
amazingly well-informed and extremely 
philosophical. In contrary instances, 
seldom or never.” 
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A WORKING MAN—A BRIEF SKETCH OF JOHN FARMER. 


BY PARKER 


What constitutes the genuine MVork- 
ing Man? is yet to many an unsolved 
problem. Perhaps none have more 
positively settled it in their own minds, 
than the vast multitude of those 
whose only labor is with their hands. 
And they doubtless are a large ma- 
jority of the working community— 
may bear about the same numerical 
proportion to the whole, as the brain 
bears to the avoirdupois of the whole 
body of a man. But small as the 
brain of a man may be, the muscles 
and bones cannot say to it, we have 
no need of thee. It takes very little 
brain to show any man that without 
that little, his bones and muscles 
would be of little use. And did all 
bone and sinew workers, in whatever 
department, know and consider what 
time and strength, what health and 
life, have often been consumed in 
inventing or perfecting the tools or 
instruments with which they work, 
they would be glad and proud to elect 
all such as honorary members of their 
Guild, or League, or Protective Un- 
ion, though, with hands, they made 
nothing. 

I have just been reading an Essay, 
by an excellent friend of mine, now 
no more, but friend of everybody 
while he lived, on “Zador Parties and 
Labor Reform.” After a true state- 
ment of the aims and purposes, the 
principles and platforms of some of 
these organizations, both in Europe 
and America, he questions and criti- 
cises them after this sort: 

Will they consent to narrow their 
Laboring Class so that the term shall 
not include the Professions whose toil 
ministers, however imperfectly, to con- 
stant demands of soul, body, and estate ; 
so that educators of the young, and 
counsellors and consolers of the old, 
shall be set off as drones in the industrial 
hive? Are we to throw out of the list 
of “Working Men” the philosopher 
who explores moral and spiritual prob- 
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lems, and states the laws of intelligence, 
the economies which cannot be foregone 
nor overlooked? Or the poet who cheers 
the day with insight that brings health 
and sweetness to all thought and work ? 
* * * Does labor exclude the schol- 
ar’s function, to present man under dif- 
ferent phases of religion and culture, 
and enforce universality by tracing the 
movement of ideas and laws through 
the ages of his development? Are we 
to reckon out the cares of maternity, 
the mutual offices of domestic life, the 
friend, the lover, even the “fanatic” 
whose lonely dream prospects the track 
and points the way for coming genera- 
tions? Are we to count as outside of 
labor-contribution all work that reforms 
the vicious, relieves the helpless, or sets 
the poor in the way to help themselves ? 


Thus distinctly stated, the Essayist 
says, the questions may seem to an- 
swer themselves. But knowing how 
easy it is for parties, or men embar- 
rassed, to break away from principles 
that perhaps few, individually, would 
attempt to deny, he asks this also: 
“If labor is definable as that kind of 
service for which wages are paid, in 
distinction from that kind of service 
which consists in providing the fund 
out of which they are paid? from 
that kind of service which plans and 
directs the operation and bears the 
risk and responsibility? Or, in other 
words: is labor, as labor, so clearly 
distinguishable from capital in this 
sense, that the toils of mind as well 
as body involved in the application 
of the latter do not deserve to enter 
into our estimate of the ‘rights of 
labor??”” And then he adds, and 
who will not say justly adds: “ We 
must be very far from the track of 
science and freedom, if our defini- 
tions threaten to fall into such arbi- 
trariness as this.” 

Two facts as respects Mr. Farmer, 
are beyond all question ; he exhausted 
all his vital energies and working 
powers, and died before he was fifty 
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years old; and secondly, that no 
labor of his, of whatever kind it was, 
could ever be pronounced harmful on 
the one hand, nor unprofitable and 
unnecessary on the other. 

Who can estimate the amount of 
work done with hands that is abso- 
lutely injurious as well as unnecessary 
to human well-being ? If the time 
and muscular labor employed in pro- 
ducing, transporting, and vending in- 
toxicating drinks and tobacco, includ- 
ing all the furniture and other appoint- 
ments absolutely necessary to the 
business ; and if every working man, 
woman, and child abstained wholly 
from the use of those articles as con- 
scientiously as did Mr. Farmer, that 
one change alone would so revolution- 
ize our whole industrial system as that 
six hours’ labor a day would give 
every class a better living, in this 
country even, than it ever yet has 
had, or can expect to have while the 
present order and arrangement shall 
last. 

That John Farmer was born in the 
year 1789, on the twelfth of June, 
and died August thirteenth, 1838, 
proves the first fact already stated 
concerning him. And the nature and 
amount of work he accomplished in 
those brief working years, will sub- 
stantiate the other. Indeed, a men- 
tion of only a part of it, and that 
wholly of the brain and pen, will more 
than suffice. 

For the following catalogue of Mr. 
Farmer’s works I am indebted to the 
Memorial, just published of him by 
Rev. John LeBosquet, who was once 
his pupil, and remembers him in his 
works and ways with enthusiastic de- 
light, now, after his body has slept in 
the grave almost half a century : 

“ Historical Sketch of Billerica, 
Mass. ; Historical Sketch of Amherst, 
N. H.; A Topographical and Histori- 
cal Description of the County of Hills- 
borough, N. H.; An Ecclesiastical 
Register of New Hampshire, contain- 
ing a Succinct Account of the Different 
Religious Denominations—their Ori- 
gin, Progress, and Numbers in 1821, 
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with-a Catalogue of the Ministers of 
the Several Churches, from 1638 to 
1821; The New Military Guide, a 
Compilation of Rules and Regula- 
tions for the Use of the Militia; A 
Gazetteer of New Hampshire, in con- 
junction with Hon. Jacob B. Moore ; 
Memoir of the Penacook Indians ; 
Catechism of the History of New 
Hampshire, for Schools and Families ; 
The Concord Directory for 1830 [first 
ever published]; Pastors, Deacons, 
and Members of the the first Congre- 
gational Church in Concord, N. H., 
from November, 1730, to November, 
1830; An Edition of Mason on Self- 
Knowledge, with Questions ; An Edi- 
tion of the Constitution of New 
Hampshire, with Questions, for Acad- 
emies and Schools; A New Edition 
of Belknap’s History of New-Hamp- 
shire, with various corrections and 
illustrations of the first and second 
volumes of Belknap, with additional 
facts and notices of persons and 
events; Seventeen volumes of the 
New Hampshire Annual Register and 
United States Calendar; Three vol- 
umes of Collections, Historical and 
Miscellaneous, in connection with J. B. 
Moore ; Papers in the second and 
third series of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Collections; Papers in five 
volumes of Collections of the New 
Hampshire Historical Society; and 
the following papers in the American 
Quarterly Register: Sketches of the 
first Graduates of Dartmouth College, 
from 1771 to 1783; List of the Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian Minis- 
ters of New Hampshire, from its first 
settlement to 1814 ; List of the Gradu- 
ates of all the Colleges of New Eng- 
land, containing about nineteen thou- 
sand names; List of eight hundred 
and forty deceased Ministers, who 
graduated at Harvard College, from 
1642 to 1826, together with their ages, 
dates of graduation, and decease ; 
Memoirs of Ministers who graduated 
at Harvard College to 1657; Genea- 
logical Register of the First Settlers 
of New England, a work of immense 
labor, and intended to be carried out 
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on a scale of the grandest dimen- 
sions.” ; 

Besides all this, Mr. LeBosquet 
adds: “He left a large mass of ma- 
terial for a second volume of the His- 
tory of New Hampshire; Sketches 
more or less complete of deceased 
Lawyers, Physicians, Councillors, and 
Senators of New Hampshire ; extended 
tables of longevity and mortality ; ten 
bound volumes, duodecimo, of Me- 
moirs of more than two thousand 
graduates of Harvard College; and 
two bound volumes of Memoirs of 
Graduates of Dartmouth College ; be- 
sides corrections and additions to al- 
most all his published works.” 

And even these are by no means 
all. It should be remembered, too, 
that when Mr. Farmer wrote and pub- 
lished his works, the labor of such 
writing and compilation was vastly 
different from what it is to-day. We 


travel now by graded roads, turnpikes, 
and railways, where the first settlers 
cut their paths through almost impen- 
etrable forests with axes and hatchets ; 


fording rivers, turning widely aside 
from lakes and impassable marshes, 
often more than doubling distances, 
with no companionship but savage 
beasts, savage men, and other deni- 
zens of the wild and unknown woods. 
So Mr. Farmer wrote History. And 
to gather and prepare his materials 
out of scanty or chaotic masses, often 
dateless, almost always without in- 
dexes of any value, statistics con- 
fused and contradictory, the whole re- 
quiring study and thought like learn- 
ing a new or a dead language ; with 
correspondence sometimes to, if not 
through, both the hemispheres, cheap 
postage as yet, and to some parts 
any established postage, unknown— 
such were some of the labors of his 
wondrous, but too short, life. Where 
he did not make he mended, and so 
superseded old methods as to almost 
deserve to be called the creator of 
Biography, Genealogy, and History. 
His Notes and Illustrations of Bel- 
knap’s History of New Hampshire, 
says the excellent Dr. Bouton, are 
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scarcely less valuable than the text 
itself. And certainly his Genealogical 
Register of the First Settlers of New 
England is a monument of marvellous 
research and patient labor. His con- 
tributions to the collections of the 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
Historical Societies were very valuable 
as well as numerous. Of the latter 
society, he was one of the founders ; 
and member of the Publishing Com- 
mittee, and Corresponding Secretary 
from the year 1825 to the day of his 
death. He was also an_ honorary 
member of various literary and other 
important societies in the old world, 
as well as a correspondent of the 
most eminent living historians, schol- 
ars, and antiquaries of the age. 

If there be associations or organ- 
izations of “Working-Men,” so called, 
who would exclude the like of John 
Farmer from membership, surely it is 
to be hoped their number is small and 
their membership not greater. For 
such do not yet know who are their 
truest and most valuable friends. 

But writing was not all the work of 
Mr. Farmer. From sixteen to twenty- 
one, he was clerk in a country store. 
For some years he was an active part- 
ner in an extensive drug store. Asa 
teacher of youth he excelled. For 
ten or eleven years it was his chief 
occupation. If it be true that “the 
poor we have always with us,” so, no 
less, the ignorant are ever an omni- 
presence. And of Mr. Farmer it 
might be said, he taught without ceas- 
ing. And he gave lessons as well by 
example as precept. He was a model 
of Temperance in all things. Intox- 
icating drinks were his aversion. To- 
bacco was his abomination. Not for 
such as he did Temperance Societies 
have to supplement the Church away 
down in the nineteenth Christian cen- 
tury. 

Anti-Slavery, too, found in him an 
early, able, faithful, and fearless advo- 
cate and champion. “ He was mem- 
ber and Corresponding Secretary of 
the New Hampshire Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, and a man greatly beloved by 
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his fellow members.” In a letter writ- 
ten soon after the 1834 annniversary 
of the New Hampshire Congrega- 
tional Association of Ministers and 
Churches, he wrote : 


The meetings at Meredith are reported 
as highly interesting. I —_ the re- 
marks of Dr. Matheson on the subject 
of Slavery will not be lost on the nu- 
merous clergymen who were present. 
It is a subject which must more engage 
the attention of the messengers of glad 
tidings than it has ever yet done. Min- 
isters must not be afraid to speak and 
to preach on the subject. Slavery is 
one of the greatest national sins, and 
cannot much longer remain unpunished. 
Even Jefferson, a slaveholder, said he 
trembled for his country, when he re- 
flected that God was just. I have some- 
times queried if our Saviour were again 
to appear on earth, and should make 
our country the scene of his mission, 
what portion he would first visit; and 
who the first peuple to whoin he would 
proclaim peace and good will toward 
men. Would he not first visit the cap- 
tive? Would he not command that 
every yoke should be broken? that the 
poor, ignorant slave should be set free 
and enlightened? Would he not re- 
prove some of his heralds for their 
apathy—nay, for their wickedness, in 
saying, “ Touch not the subject of Slav- 
ery—they have slaves at the South: let 
the South take care of their slaves.” 
Now this has been actually said by 
professed christians and ministers of 
the gospel. Let this course be adopted, 
and ton long would it be before the sin 
of Slavery should cease ? 

Sure enough, dear, glorious Mr. 
Farmer ! how long? To terrible ex- 
tent “that course was adopted,” and 
Slavery did not “cease” for more 
than a quarter of a century. And 
then went down in cataclysms of 
blood and fire, by the voice of that 
God before whom Jefferson “trembled, 
remembering that His righteous judg- 
ments could not forever sleep.” 

No wonder Mr. Farmer never joined 
the American Church, though openly 
acknowledging his full belief in all the 
fundamental doctrines of the most 
evangelical denominations. In one 
of his letters to a friend he wrote : 
“Such is my indwelling depravity, 
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that strange as it may appear, my 
days pass along with a constant ac- 
cumulation of sin and guilt which 
can only be pardoned through the 
merits of an Almighty Saviour.” Af- 
ter his death, his business partner, 
Dr. and Deacon Samuel Morrill, after 
years of intimate business as well as 
personal acquaintance, testified : “ He 
was a good man, and he trusted in the 
merits of the atonement of Christ.” 

When he died, all classes of per- 
sons, without distinction of political 
party or religious sect, made haste to 
bring their tokens and tributes of 
respect and regard for his great moral 
and religious worth, as well as his ex- 
alted merits as a scholar, an antiqua- 
rian and historian. Though an abo- 
litionist, and friend and admirer of 
Garrison, Nathaniel Peabody Rogers, 
Whittier, and Wendell Phillips, Dem- 
ocratic as well as Whig party editors 
and leaders were loud in his praise as 
a philanthropist, a man, and a citizen. 
Though member of no sect in reli- 
gion, all sects seemed delighted to do 
honor to his memory and sublime 
christian worth. Though worshipper 
of the Family relation in all its purity 
and sacredness, he never married, for 
reasons to him all-sufficient, though 
perhaps hardly yet appreciable by the 
common world of man. 

Just about one year before Mr. 
Farmer died, Mr. Rogers, of the Her- 
ald of Freedom, was \ying very dan- 
gerously ill. In a letter written 3d of 
July, 1837, Mr. Farmer wrote: “ I la- 
ment to inform you that the talented 
editor of the Hera/d (Mr. Rogers), is 
now languishing on a bed of sickness, 
and it is not at all probable that he 
will be at present, if ever, able to re- 
sume his useful labors. He is one of 
a thousand, if not ten thousand. I 
know not any one who can fill his 
place.” 

Mr. Rogers was at that time a mem- 
ber of the Plymouth Congregational 
Church. Mr. Farmer could respect 
and even admire him as such, because 
he was endeavoring to wash his hands 
and cleanse his garments clean from 
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the blood and guilt of slavery, as the 
great body of the church and clergy 
were not. Subsequently Mr. Rogers 
left the church for its persistence in 
fellowshipping slavery and slave-holders 
—clergymen as well as other men. As 
has been already told, Mr. Farmer 
never joined the church. Some of us 
can see plainly enough his good rea- 
sons why. 

And when he died, Mr. Rogers had 
recovered from his fearful illness and 
wrote thus of him in the /era/d of 
September 1, 1838: 


Dr. Farmer Deap! We were amazed 
as well as deeply afflicted at the death of 
this distinguished and most excellent 
man. His departure surprised us, in- 
valid as he long has been, and feeble as 
was his hold on life. So insensible are 
we to the frailty and uncertainty of mor- 
tal existence! We have lost a highly 
valued personal friend, as well as our 
cause a faithful, devoted and invaluable 
advocate. We could weep for ourselves 
as well as for the poor slave who does 
not know his loss. But it is not a time 
to weep. Survivors on the field do not 
pause in thick of the fight to lament 
comrades or chieftains falling around 
them. 

The departed FARMER lived and died 
a devoted abolitionist. We proclaim 
this amid the notes of his requiem and 
the tolling of his knell, in the ears of the 
scorner of the supplicating slave and of 
bleeding liberty. Admirers of his dis- 
tinguished worth, his admirable industry, 
his capacity, his usefulness, his blameless 
life, who felt awed at his virtues, while 
he lived almost invisible among men, 
mingling with the busy throng of life 
scarcely more than now his study-worn 
frame reposes in the grave—know all 
and be reminded all, that Farmer was 
in zeal, in devotion, in principles and in 
measures not a whit Fehin the very 
chiefest abolitionist. No heart beat more 
ardently than his in the great cause of 
human rights; or more keenly felt the 
insults, the inhumanity and the ruffian 

rsecutions heaped upon its friends, 

low deep was his mortification at the 
brutal and ignoble treatment of the gen- 
erous and gifted George Thompson ! 
And with what agonizing solicitude did 
his heart throb, as the life of that inno- 
cent, most interesting and wonderful 
stranger was hunted in our streets! How 
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freely would he have yielded up his own 
sickness-wasted form to save his friend ! 
Scorners of the slave, sneerers at the 
negro’s plea, ruthless invaders (whoever 
you are) of the hearth of hospitality and 
the sanctities of Home, we point you to 
the fresh grave of Farmer. To the 
grave of doserH Horace KimBALt, too, 
his beloved brother—that young, mar- 
tyred heart, who still pleaded among you, 
unheeded but faithfully, the cause of the 
suffering and the dumb, when his voice 
was hollow with consumption—whose 
mild eye still beamed with remembrance 
of those in bonds, when lustrous with 
the hectic touch of death! 


And the following was by his friend 
and fellow worker in Anti-Slavery, 
Temperance and all good enterprises, 
George Kent, Esq., then of Concord : 


The silver cord of life is loosed, and dust 
returns to dust; 

Heaven has reclaimed of selfish earth a 
high and holy trust; 

A brother and a friend has gone to join 
the glad employ 

Of ransomed souls secure in bliss, refined 
from earth’s alloy. 


‘The memory of the just is blest—so shall 


thy memory be 

Green in our hearts, thou friend belov’d, 
till earthly shadows flee ; 

When merged in substance things of 
time eternal shall become, 

Our hope shall be to meet again in 
Heaven, our happy home. 


But while sojourning here below, we 
cannot cease to weep, 

It is the privilege of woe, its vigils thus 
to keep ; 

To grieve that one of gifts so rare is 
summoned from our sight, 

But mourn in hope, and trust with him 
who doeth all things right. 


Fair Science mourns a votary gone, of 
power and will to aid 

Her struggling sons in quest of light in 
Academic shade ; 

And History’s muse, her harp unstrung, 
pours forth the sad bewail, 

Of ancient lore that none remain so well 
to tell her tale. 


A sorrow like no other grief, is felt that 
one so good, 

Of zeal so strong and heart so warm for 
human brotherhood, 
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So firm in faith that riGuT must soon 
o’er ancient wrong prevail, 

Should from his Master’s work on earth 
depart while foes assail. 


Would that the summons might have 
come when slavery has ceased— 
The good Samaritan displaced the Levite 

and the Priest— 
When broken has been every yoke, and 
sundered every chain 
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That binds to earth immortal souls made 
with their God to reign. 


Thy generous spirit then had joved at 
sight of earthly bliss ; 

In full fruition had been f 
bosom’s happiness ; 

But not our will, Parent Suprem 
thine alone be done; 

We bow in silence and adore; O Thou 
Eternal One! GK 


ind thy 


' thine, 


EARTHQUAKES FROM 1638 TO 1883, 1N THE NEW ENGLAND 
STATES AND IN THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS NORTH OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND EAST OF THE ROCKY MOUN- 


TAINS. 


BY JOSIAH EMERY. 


[ CONTINUED. ] 


February 8, 1729-30, about eight in 
the evening, a small shock; about 
midnight, loud and long and gave our 
houses a great shock. 

February 26th, about 1.45 A. M., the 
noise was repeated twice in one min- 
ute ; the first was loud and long and 
shook our houses equal to any but the 
first shock ; the second noise was low 
and seemingly at a distance. 

April 12th, 1730, about eight in the 
evening, a very loud and long noise, 
and a great shock. 

July 28th, about 9 a. M., a sudden 
and loud roaring and shock. 

August 15, about eight a. m., a shock 
of the earthquake twice repeated in a 
moment of time. 

November 6th, it was loud and long 
and gave my house a jar. 

November 14, about nine A. M., a 
small noise and rumbling ; no shock. 

November 25, about 8.20 P. M., a 
loud and long roaring, and gave my 
house a considerable shock. 

December 6th, about 10.45 P. M., it 
was loud and roared long, and made 
our houses jar. 

December 11th, about 6.45 P. M., 
there was a small burst, but shaked my 
house. 


December 12th, about 10.30 P. M., 
the earthquake did very much shake 
our houses, without any noise or roar- 
ing, more than ever before, the first 
time excepted. It was felt at Boston, 
forty miles, at Piscataqua, twenty-two 
miles, almost equal to what it was 
with us. 

December roth, about nalf past ten 
P. M.,a very heavy shock. It was per- 
ceived at Boston and [Portsmouth 
about equal to ours here. 

January 7th, 1730, about seven at 
night, it was loud and long ; shook our 
houses. 

January 11, about midnight, loud 
and long ; shook our houses. 

March 7, about five in the evening, 
we heard the noise but no shock. 

May 28, 1731, about nine in the 
morning, I heard the noise of the 
earthquake very distinctly, but could 
not perceive that it shook. 

July sth, about sunrise, it was loud 
and long ; shook our houses. 

August 21, nine o’clock in the even 
ing, the noise was small and short. 

October 1, about eleven at night, 
loud and long ; shook our houses. 

February 7, 1731, about seven at 
night, a great shock ; shook our houses. 


(To be continued.) 
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AUGUSTINE R. AYERS. 


Now that spring has come after a 
long and hard winter, the careful 
house-keeper must prepare to cleanse 
and beautify the house. New wall- 
paper, ornamental and attractive to the 
eye, new curtains for the windows, new 
carpets for the floor, new china, crock- 
ery and glass ware for the table, are in 
great demand ; and we can assure our 
readers that nowhere in the state can 
ail these goods be found in greater 
variety or at more reasonable prices 
than at the store of Augustine R. Ayers, 
ot North Main Street, Concord, New 
Hampshire. 

It has been the motto of his success- 
ful business career to keep up with the 
times and allow no one to undersell 
him. In his store you can have the 
advantage of his excellent judgment 
and fine taste, and have as great a 
variety to choose from as in the estab- 
lishments of Boston, New York, or 
Philadelphia. 

One line of trade he has made 
special preparations to meet this sea- 


son, and that is the furnishing of the 


great hotels and summer resorts among 
the mountains and about the lakes of 


New Hampshire. 


His experience 
would be of the greatest advantage to 
any purchaser. 


™ 


The basement of his store is used 


for crockery, samples of which are 
displayed on the main floor, in all 
lines of staple and hotel ware, both 
in white and decorated goods. The 
display in the large front windows 
of the store is attractive and pleasing. 
The front of the store is devoted to 
silver plated ware, table cutlery, china, 
glass and crockery. In the rear are 
wall-papers, curtains, and oilcloths, 
where will be found all the latest styles 
and novelties in wall paper, and oil- 
cloths from 1 yard to 5 yards wide. 
The 
display of carpets, where will be found 
the largest stock north of Boston of 
body Brussels, velvet tapestries, tap- 


floor above is devoted to the 


estry Brussels, Lowell extra-super in- 
grains, medium ingrains, hemps, straw 
mattings and druggets. 

He has in stock new imported Jap- 
anese ware, majolica, French china 
and glass, plated ware, lamps, burners, 
lanterns, teapots, bisc, opaque felt 
shading, Holland and oil opaque 
shades, toilet sets, crockery ware, 
hanging lamps, vases, urns, cuspidores, 
straw matting, hemps, oilcloths in 
widths, 
hassocks, rugs, feather dusters, flower- 
pots, crockery and china, dinner, 
breakfast and tea sets, velvet and flock 
papers, embossed paper, and borders. 


many linoleum, door-mats, 
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THE JAFFREY MANSION. 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


Down in Cheshire county, under the 
shadow of the mighty Monadnock, 
and watered by the Contoocook, whose 
main source rises about one hundred 
rods from the mountain’s crest, lies 
the small, uneven town ycleped 
“Middle Monadnock,” or “ Number 
Two,” in the old province reports. 
In the long ago year 1773 the inhabi- 
tants of this borough petitioned Gov- 
ernor John Wentworth and his honor- 
able Council for an act of incorpora- 
tion and a new name. His urbane 
excellency was pleased to listen to the 
petition, and granted the petitioners a 
charter, naming the new township in 
honor of one of his councillors— 
Jaffrey. 

He must have been a great and 
prominent man, bearing a lofty and 
significant name, to have thus been 
honored by a Wentworth, for the 
name of no plebeian had ever 
been given as an appelative to 
any township. Great nobles, crown 
officers, patrician relatives, had thus 
been honored, none other. Indeed, 
this man could sit with right noble 
company and not be ashamed. He 
was the third generation of a family 
that was conspicuous in our colonial 
history. He inherited vast wealth, a 
great name, and the prestige that rank 
and influence always lends its posses- 
sors. The proudest of colonial pa- 
tricians, with the real “ blue blood” of 
the aristocrat, George Jaffrey was as 
conspicuous in New Hampshire his- 
tory as any man of his day and gen- 
eration. 

The third George Jaffrey, him of 
whom we are now talking, was the 
son of George Jaffrey, Esq., by his 
first wife, Sarah, daughter of David 
and Elizabeth (Usher) Jaffries, of 
Boston. He was born in 1716, at 
Newcastle. He graduated at Har- 
vard in 1736, and at once entered 
upon his career as a gentleman and 
ambitious citizen. He had inherited 


a grand name and was heir to a large 
property. His father had gradually 
held all the honors in the province, 
from a justice to a seat in the royal 
council. ‘The son was no less suc- 
cessful. He was justice and repre- 
sentative ; in 1744 he was appointed 
clerk of the supreme court, which 
office he retained until he was admit- 
ted as one of his majesty’s council in 
1766. He was also treasurer of the 
province from 1750 until the Revolu- 
tion. In 1746, Mr. Jaffrey became 
one of the purchasers of Mason’s pa- 
tent, thus becoming one of the most 
extensive landholders in the colony. 
When his father died, in 1749, the 
son became one of the few rich men 
of New-Hampshire. His stately res- 
idence, his numerous household, his 
slaves, his ancestral silver plate, his 


_ coach, his whole style of living, be- 


spoke the wealthy aristocrat. 

Hon. George Jaffrey never married. 
It was not owing to any disappoint- 
ment in youth, or to any pronounced 
antipathy tothe gentler sex. He sim- 
ply had no inclination to take upon 
himself the responsibilities of wedded 
life. His father’s second wife, that 
Sarah Wentworth who had queened it 
as mistress of the Macpheader’s man- 
sion, remained the undisputed director 
of her second home. His stepmother 
was his housekeeper till her death, in 
1778. Subsequently a favorite niece 
did the honors of his house, and pre- 
sided with grace and dignity at his 
table, where more than once the élite 
of the province assembled. 

When the Revolution broke out 
Col. Jaffrey was in the full possession 
of all his faculties, both of mind and 
body. He was about five feet and 
eight inches in height, and somewhat 
corpulent, weighing one hundred and 
eighty pounds. His features were 
regular, with gray eyes, a florid com- 
plexion, and dark hair. His manners 
were very dignified, as became one of 
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his majesty’s councillors. He was a 
man of naturally genial and social 
temperament, yet he would sometimes 
under perplexities and annoyances 
become irascible. His anger, how- 
ever, was usually brief. “He was 
opposed to oral prayer,” says Mr. 
Brewster, in his “ Rambles,” “ deem- 
ing those who thus pray hypocrites. 
But in church, on one Sunday, his voice 
was heard in response above all oth- 
ers. He had been much annoyed by 
encroachments on the boundaries of 
some of his extensive estates in the 
interior, and went to church with a 
vexed mind from that cause. In the 
course of the service, when ‘ Cursed 
be he who removeth his neighbor’s 
landmark,’ was’read, ‘Amen,’ respond- 
ed Jaffrey, with a loud voice and 
hearty good will. At one time the 
Rev. Arthur Brown chanced to come 
abruptly upon him when he was utter- 
ing a volley of oaths. ‘I am sur- 
prised sir,’ said the worthy doctor, 
‘that you should, so soon after de- 
nouncing praying men as hypocrites, 
be found offering to God a petition.’” 


Councillor Jaffrey was strongly op- 
posed to the change in the govern- 


ment. He not only refused to sign 
the association test, but he was pro- 
nounced in his toryism. In this he 
had the company of a great many 
good men. Perhaps the time has not 
come even yet when the part taken by 
the loyalists or tories, in our war for 
independence, can be fairly estimated. 
Strange as it may seem at first sight, 
it is actually easier to obtain an atten- 
tive and sympathetic hearing for an 
exposition of the aims and motives 
which actuated the seceding States 
during our civil war. But the truth 
is that secession is recognized as only 
an extravagant application of the doc- 
trine of State rights, which is still ar- 
dértly upheld by a large and influ- 
ential part of the Northern people, 


while even those who take an extreme. 


Federalist view of the powers vested 
in our national government feel con- 
strained to conciliate the inhabitants 
of the Southern States. Accordingly, 
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although secession may be a lost 
cause, its champions are treated with 
a consideration almost unparalleled in 
the history of civil contests. 

But the tories have no friends. 
They are not only discredited, but 
extinct. For a century the tide of 
public opinion has set so strongly 
against them that even their descend- 
ants are at pains to disguise what they 
have learned to think a blunder or a 
crime on the part of their ancestors, 
and historians have abandoned the 
well-nigh hopeless effort to modify the 
popular judgment. Few commenda- 
ble endeavors have been made to sup- 
ply the requisite material for a more 
accurate and equitable estimate of the 
motives and actions of the loyal col- 
onists during the Revolutionary strug- 
gle. We do not propose to enter 
upon their defence here. There are 
always two sides to a question, and 
when there are honorable and noble 
men found embracing a cause it is 
proof positive that there must be some 
good in it, however we may lean to 
the opposite. George Jaffrey, holding 
office under the crown, would natu- 
rally side with that power from which 
he received his honors, both from a 
sense of gratitude and from the fear 
of being punished if found unfaithful 
and the royal cause triumphed. But 
he was actuated by other and nobler 
principles as well. By sentiment and 
conviction he was atory. Unlike his 
friend and neighbor, Jonathan War- 
ner, he never willingly accepted the 
results of the war for independence. 
Several years after the declaration of 
peace, calling one day at a goldsmith’s 
shop to have his silver buckles mend- 
ed, the workman observed: “I sup- 
pose you prize this highly not only for 
its intrinsic value, but also for its 
tower-mark and crown stamp?” “Yes, 
yes,” answered the colonel, bringing 
down his cane with violence, “and we 
ought never to have come off—never.” 

The grand old house that he lived 
in all his life still stands conspicuous 
among the noble mansions,on Daniel 
street. It is a unique structure, and 
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formerly the fine front yard and ele- 
vated position of the mansion gave it 
a very inviting appearance from the 
street. This yard, and the extensive 
garden plat in the rear are now cov- 
ered by many houses ; but the hand- 
some porch and magnificent linden 
trees on the premises still attract 
many admirers. 

The visitor passes through a white 
gate, under the graceful, over-arching 
boughs of these solemn trees. They 
rather impress one. There they had 
stood for generations, noting many a 
change that had come to the old 
house—noting the pageantry and the 
pomp of the old colonial times—not- 
ing the gaiety and the festivity that 
had reigned within many and many a 
time, when king’s councillors and 
princely merchants and courtly aristo- 
cratic dames had feasted and danced 
and held gay revelry within the an- 
cient walls—noting how the two an- 
gels, one of life, and one of death, 
had often winged their way hither on 
their respective errands. No wonder 
I felt solemn as their shadow fell upon 
me. No wonder I walked slowly 
towards the door, stopping as I crossed 
the threshold to look back at the 
venerable arms that hung protectingly 
over the house. 


“ That old House stands alone, 
A queer and crumbling pile; 
And though its shattered gables tell— 
Like the vibrations of a distant bell— 
Of days and years mayhap of centuries 
flown, 
I am too sad to smile.” 


Yet it is a cheerful old home, and 
its historic memories are mostly pleas- 
ant ones. I loved to bring back the 
past, shutting my eyes, and dreaming 
as I sat in the house door. How 
many feet have crossed this threshold ! 
feet that will never more tread 
the earth; memorable feet, some of 
them, whose prints were made so 
deep in the sands of time, that they 
cannot be effaced. 

Fancy the great Dr. Franklin pass- 
ing through this broad hall-way and 
taking his place by the west window 


. 
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of the parlor to watch the distant hills 
and the setting sun ; I can almost see 
him now, with his benevolent face and 
his quaint costume of a hundred and 
twenty years ago. In the grand par- 
lor is his medalion portrait, placed 
there by his own hand,—the hand 
that once drew lightning from ‘the 
clouds, the hand now so nerveless in 
the tomb. 

Before Franklin, there came to the 
old house under the linden trees the 
hero of Louisburg, Sir William Pep- 
perell, the great colonial magistrate 
of America, knight, baronet, owner 
of two hundred thousand acres of 
land, and ships that sailed on every 
sea. The old knight and the first 
councillor Jaffrey were good friends, 
and in this ancient parlor drank many 
a glass of port together while bending 
over the chess-board or whist- table. 

In the dim, wainscotted parlor, 
with other portraits, is that of George 
Jaffrey, second, who was councillor in 
1716, and treasurer of the province 
after the death of Samuel Penhallow 
in 1726. He was also chief justice 
of the superior court to the time of 
his death in 1749. Sharp featured, 
keen, with an expression in which 
vehemence and intensity are blended 
with eagerness, the old councillor 
looks out upon us. It is a striking, 
brilliant face, but it lacks that massive- 
ness of feature, and that composure 
of expression, which are the guaran- 
tee of solid and consummate power. 
With his wig, small clothes, and broad 
skirted coat, he bears a little resem- 
blance to the first Governor John 
Wentworth, but is a lighter man withal. 

The second George Jaffrey was 
born at Newcastle, in 1683, and was 
the son of George Jaffrey, first, and 
Elizabeth Walker, his wife. He grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 1702. 
As early as 1719 he took up his resi- 
dence in Portsmouth, for we find him 
holding various town offices from and 
after that year. From his father, who 
was a man of wealth, and who was 
speaker of the New Hampshire as- 
bly in 1691, he inherited a large prop- 
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erty, which he materially increased. 
He was one of the heavy tax-payers 
of Portsmouth in 1727, and was the 
owner of two slaves at that time— 
proof positive of his patrician wealth. 
He owned a large part of the present 
city, and, in 1737, sold to the town a 
road three rods wide, which leads 
from the country road “from Ports- 
mouth up to Islington,” which was the 
opening of the present Middle street. 

In 1730 George Jaffrey built this 
mansion, after the style of architec- 
ture of that day—tall chimneys, gam- 
brel roof, and wainscotted walls. The 
grounds were elegant in their day— 
spacious and handsomely laid out. 
The slaves’ quarters stood back in the 
rear—two little brown cabins, long 
since taken down. 

His first wife, Sarah, died here a 
few years after its erection, and the hon- 
orable speaker brought home for his 
second wife the widow of his former 
neighbor, Lady Sarah Macpheadris, a 
haughty dame, but who made an ex- 
cellent wife and a careful mistress. 
The Jaffrey mansion was said to have 
been kept in the most perfect order, 
not only externally but internally. Mr. 
Brewster tells a story, how, on one 
occasion, no small offence was given 
to a neighbor who was applied to for 
some of their cobwebs to put on a 
cut finger, as none could be found on 
the premises. 

The most intimate {friend of Hon. 
George Jaffrey was Col. Josiah Went- 
worth, who was the heir expectant to 
his large estate. Col. Wentworth was 
a prominent merchant and a patriot 
of the Revolution. In his business 
for the government as commissary, 
navy agent, etc., Mr. Jaffrey was his 
bondsman. As the colonel was una- 
ble to meet the claims government 
had upon him, Jaffrey met his liabil- 
ities, but was so embittered -by the 
circumstances that he cut off Col. 
Wentworth from his expectations. His 
will was drawn up by the Hon. Jere- 
miah Mason, who endeavored to 
have some of its controlling features 
changed ; his kind efforts were inef- 
fectual, however. The will as made 
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out bequeathed all the real and per- 
sonal estate of Mr. Jaffrey to his 
grand-nephew and namesake, George 
Jaffrey Jeffries, of Boston, a boy of 
thirteen years. The conditions of the 
inheritance were that he should drop 
the name of Jeffries, become a per- 
manent resident of Portsmouth, and 
follow no other profession than that of 
a gentleman. These conditions were, 
of course, accepted. 


Hon. George Jaffrey, 3d, lived 
twenty years after the close of the 
Revolution, dying in 1802, at the age 
of eighty-six years. People of the 
last generation remembered well the 
red cloak, small clothes, silk stockings, 
and heavy gold shoe buckles of the 
old time councillor. Habits and dress 
in those days plainly denoted rank in 
life. One who was a gentleman usu- 
ally went abroad in a wig, white stock, 
white satin embroidered vest, black 
satin small clothes, with white silk 
stockings, and a fine broadcloth or 
velvet coat. At home, he wore a 
velvet cap, sometimes over a fine 
linen one, instead of a wig; a gown 
of colored damask lined with silk, 
in place of a coat, and leather slip- 
pers. 


In most {genteel families of the 
time, a tankard of punch was pre- 
pared every morning, and visitors dur- 
ing the day were invited to partake of 
it; the master frequently taking the 
vessel from the cooler, drinking first 
from it himself, and handing it to his 
guests. 


Dinners and suppers were frequently 
interchanged ; the fashionable hour 
was never later than three o’clock, 
and the table groaned with the dain- 
ties provided. The evening amuse- 
ments were dancing and cards. Dra- 
matic entertainments were prohibited 
by law. The dancing was conducted 
with a severe regard to propriety. The 
modern waltz was unknown; the 
stately minuet, with its high-bred, 
formal courtesy, was varied by the 
contra-dance ; and cotillions did not 
come into favor till after the Revolu- 
tion. 











At the Jaffrey mansion there was 
high living and luxurious style. The 
councillor had a fine dinner set of 
pewter, ordered from England. He 
also had a valuable India China set, 
and a large quantity of silver. A 
tankard, holding a gallon or more, he 
devoted exclusively to hot punch. 
Much of the silver not only bore the 
“tower stamp,” but had also his own coat 
of arms engraved on it. The councillor 
wore diamonds on great occasions. 
His furniture was heavy and costly. 
One piece was an old clock, seven 
feet in height, made in London in 
1677, and owned by the first George 
Jaffrey. The case is of English oak, 
handsomely veneered; the key to 
wind it up is of fanciful workmanship, 
and is probably an imitation of that 
of the holy house of Loretto. The 
old clock stood in the Jaffrey house 
from the time of its erection until the 
death of the third George, when it 
was sold, Timothy Ham being the 
purchaser. It is now the property of 
his grandson, Francis W. Ham, on 
Elm street, and is still in order, noting 
the passing hours with the same reg- 
ularity that the earth rolls upon its 
axis. 

The two councillors Jaffrey, father 
and son, were buried in St. John’s 
churchyard, where sleep many others 
of the colonial magnates prior to the 
Revolution — staunch, royalty-loving 
governors, councillors, and secretaries 
of the province of New Hampshire, 
all snugly gathered under the motherly 
wing of the Church of England. One 
can move in the best of society in this 
place. Here lies the eponymous hero 
of many a New Hampshire town. 
Two Governor Wentworths and their 
families occupy one tomb, and around 
them, under faded escutcheons and 
crumbling armorial devices, are the 
ashes of Atkinsons, Warners, Sheafs, 
Sherburns, and Jaffreys. You cannot 
walk anywhere without treading on 
one of his majesty’s colonels or a 
secretary under the crown. They led 
their lives of splendor and renown, 
and now a few feet of ground is all 
they can call their own. 
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“Shall we build Ambition! Ah no; 


Affrighted it shrinketh away, 

And nothing is left but the dust below, 

And the tinsel that shines on the dark 
coffin lid.” 


George Jaffrey, the fourth, he who 
relinquished the name of Jeffries to 
inherit the noble cognomen and im- 
mense property of the old councillor, 
occupied the mansion from the time 
of his maturity to his death, in 1856. 
He followed the condition of the will 
to the letter, living the life of a gen- 
tleman, an easy, luxurious, cultivated 
man, who made no stir in the world 
beyond his own immediate circle. As 
he left no son nor estate to continue 
the name, the line of George Jaffreys 
closed with him. Col. John Good- 
rich purchased the mansion, and his 
heirs at present occupy it. 


We stood gazing at the old house, 
long after we went out from it. How 
fair it must have looked to its lords in 
the old time, with the sunlight of the 
budding summer on its white walls 
and green gardens, before it was 
crowded in by smaller and inferior 
buildings. It was a noble ancestral 
home indeed, and no wonder the form- 
er masters, blasé from visits to Boston 
and Salem, hastened to their stately 
residence glad of the repose and lux- 
ury it offered them. 


Slowly we turned from the house 
and walked across the street, leaving 
the grand old pile behind us, standing 
on its knoll of velvet turf, with its 
famous lindens closing around it and 
waving their green tree-tops up to the 
blue, clear heavens above —a home 
worthy of a noble line, now left to 
strangers’ hands, in all its stately 
beauty—with its legends of antiquity, 
and its memories of glory and great- 
ness. Cowper’s well known lines 
came to us with a force we had never 
felt before : 


“ Meditations here 
May think down hours to moments. 
Here the heart 
May give a useful lesson to the head, 
And learning, wiser grow, without his 
books !” - 
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HUMPHREY, DODGE & SMITH. 


The firm of Humphrey, Dodge & 
Smith, of Concord, New Hampshire, 


dealers in hardware, occupy the most 


centrally located establishment in the 
city, and fill a most important place in 
the business community. Individually 
the firm consists of Stillman Humphrey, 
the senior member, who in 1858 was 
one of the firm of Warde & Humphrey 
(successors of Porter & Rolfe, estab- 
lished in 1833), and who has been 
frequently called to serve the city and 
state in offices of trust and emolument ; 
Howard A. Dodge, of a family specially 
honored in their native city, whose 
name is a synonym for uprightness and 
-commercial integrity ; and Converse J. 
Smith, whom the chief magistrate of 
the state, Governor Samuel W. Hale, 
has commissioned colonel and aidle-de- 
camp. 

The business of the firm, which is 
the growth of over half a century, is 
very extensive, and extends to remote 
towns in northern New Hampshire 
and Vermont. 

Their stock embraces a very large 
variety and requires over an acre of 
Besides 


their double store and basements they 


floor-room for its display. 


occupy a great storehouse, immediately 
These 
goods are classified as heavy and orna- 


in the rear, with their goods. 


mental hardware, carriage goods and 
shelf goods. 
to meet the requirements of the great 


The firm are prepared 


carriage manufactories of Concord in 
every line. The farmer in their store- 
house will find every variety of labor- 
saving machinery from the sickle and 
hand-rake to the most improved mow- 
ing machine and reaper. Tools for the 
blacksmith, and iron and steel, in rod 
and bar, for his handiwork ; tools for 
the carpenter; tools for the mason ; 
tools for the boy ! 

Besides the three members of the 
firm, who are each actively interested 
in the details of the business, there are 
twelve employees required to handle 
the goods or attend to the accounts. 

They have in stock agricultural im- 
plements, house-building hardware, 
carriage-building woodwork and hard- 
ware, sewer and drain pipe, all kinds 
of pumps, lead and tin pipe, black- 
smith stock and tools, iron and steel, 
stone quarrymen’s tools and stock, 
factory and mill supplies, saws, belts, 
files, grindstones, locks, and wooden 
ware. 

Besides their heavy local trade 
they receive a large business through 
the mail, and they do their best to sat- 
isfy absent customers. 
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NOTICE. The friends of the 
GRANITE MONTHLY will kindly note 
the fact that the March number of 
the Magazine followed the December 
number. There has been one more 
skip, as the May number follows 
the March number. This is done to 
end the volume in December. 

All those in arrears for the GRANITE 
MonTHLY will please remit promptly 
the amount due to the publisher. 

Joun N. McCunrock, 
Concord, N. H. 


NOTICE. The New Massachu- 
setts Magazine, THe Bay Srate 
MONTHLY, is clubbed with the GRANITE 
MONTHLY. $4.00 will pay for a year’s 
subscription for both. 

Joun N. McCuitnrock & Company, 

Publishers, 
31 Milk Street. Boston, Mass. 
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A NEW HAMPSHIRE BOOK! 


Brewster's “Rambles about Portsmouth,’” 


Sketches of Persons, Localities and 
Incidents of 


TWO CENTURIES. 


Principally from tradition and unpub 
lished documents. 


A book much read, highly com 


- mended, and often quoted. 


Written by Charles W. 
Published and for sale by 


LEWIS W. BREWSTER, 


Publisher of the Portsmouth Journal, 
PortsmMouTH, N. H. 


Brewster. 


Feb. "#4. 





E.H. ROLLINS: SON 


FOR INVESTMENT! 


$23,000 County and City Warrants, 
which pay 70 fer cent., at prices ranging from .93 to par, and in sums to 


suit ; 
and payable on demand. 


secured by every dollar’s worth of property in the city or county, 


$3,000 Elbert County, Col., Schoo! Bonds, 

which pay 8 per cent. semi-annually, and have about 10 years to run. 
$2,500 Park County, Col., School Bonds, 

which are in 500 pieces, and pay 7 per cent. semi-annually. 
$2,509 South Pueblo, Col., Sewer Bonds, 

which pay 8 per cent. semi-annually. 
Dakota 8 per cent. Mortgage Loans, 

upon improved farms and city property, in sums from $300 to $10,000. 
Kansas 7 per cent. Mortgage Loans, 

upon improved farms and city property, in all sums. 


Board of Trade Stock, Concord Gas Stock, Page Belting Stock. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold in Boston and New York markets. 


We 


buy Government Bonds, and all Local and State Securities. 
Interest on everything sold by us payable at our office. 
sa All inquiries promptly answered.~@a 


BAILEY'’S BLOCK, CONCORD, N. 





There is a resurrection of nature’s latent vigor 
every spring. Like the world around you, renew 
your complexion, invigorate your powers, ‘cleanse 
the channels of life. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the 
means to use for this purpose. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor restores the original color, 

» its stimulating action at the roots, produces a 

bg ae growth, and gives the hair that beauti- 

lustre which results only from a strong, 
healthy condition. 


The sunken eye, the “- complexion, the dis- 
figuring eruptions on the face, indicate that there 
is something wron going on within. Expel the 
lurking foe to healt Ayer’s Sarsaparilla was 
devised for that purpose; and does it. 

A high mandarin of China, in his letter of 
thanks to Dr. Ayer for having ‘introduced Ayer’s 
Pills into the Celestial Empire, called them 
“Sweet Curing Seeds”—a very appropriate name! 
They are sweet, they cure, and are therefore the 
most profitable “seeds” a sick man can invest in. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL, 


Life Insurance Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Incorporated, 1851. 


Purely Mutual! 





Assets, Dec. 31st, 1883, $7,588,727.32 
Liabilities, Dec. 31st, 1883, $6,775,384.40 
Surplus, Massachusetts Standard, $813,342.92 
* New York “ (about) $1,311,600 
IMPORTANT. 


All policies, after two annual premiums have been paid, 
have a fixed and definite paid up and“ cash value, according 
to the law of the State. This equitable provision of the 
law combines the elements of a SAVINGS BANK with 
those of Life Insurance. 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, 
2d Vice President and Manager of Agencies. 


D. C. GOULD, Special Agent, 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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From'the eastern end of Long Island, 
toward the west and south, extends a 
dreary monotony of sandbeach along 
the whole Atlantic coast, to the extreme 
southern cape of Florida, thence along 
the shores of the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Rio Grande, broken only by occa- 


sional inlets. The picturesque coast 
scenery is mostly north and east of 
Cape Cod. Following along the sea- 


Vor I.— No, V.—E. 


board from Cape Ann, one comes, a 
few miles north of the mouth of the 
Merrimack River, in view of a bold 
promontory extending into the waters 
of the Atlantic, and aptly named, in 
years agone, Boar’s Head. 

The traveler in search of a delightful 
seaside resort for the summer need go 
no further. For here, amidst the most 
charming of marine scenery, that vet- 
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eran landlord and genial host, Stebbins 
H. Dumas, has erected, for the benefit 
of the public, a hotel, spacious, well 
appointed, and ably conducted; in- 
viting and especially homelike ; every 
room commanding a view of the 
ocean. 

Boar’s Head is a promontory; its 
level summit of about a dozen acres, 
sixty feet above the highest tide, 
clothed in the greenest verdure. It is 
in the form of a triangle, the cliffs on 
two sides of which are lashed by the 
waves of the restless ocean; while 
toward the main, the land falls away 
gently to the level of the marshes. 
The hotel is situate on the crest of this 
incline. From the veranda, which com- 
mands the landward view, the prospect 
is wide and pleasing. To the north 
trends Hampton Beach in a long sweep 
to Little Boar’s Head and the shores of 
Rye and Newcastle ; inland are broad 
stretches of salt marsh, its surface inter- 
woven with the silver ribbon of the 
creek and stream ; beyond are glimpses 
of restful rustic scenes, improved by 
near approach ; spires pointing heaven- 
ward from all the peaceful villages, 
and, further away, Agamenticus and 
the granite hills of New England; to 
the south, the beach runs on toward 
Salisbury and Newburyport. But the 
great view from Boar’s Head is from 
the ocean apex of the promontory. 
Here, beneath the grateful shade of an 
awning, with the waves breaking 
rythmically at the foot of the cliff far 
beneath, one can sit and ponder on the 
immensity of the ocean and dream of 
the lands beyond the horizon. From 
here the whole seaboard, from Thatch- 
er’s Island to York and Wells, is in 
view ; the Isles of Shoals loom up on 
the horizon, while the offing is dotted 
with coasters and yachts of every rig 


and construction. Calm, indeed, must 
it be when no wind is felt on Boar's 
Head; and during those exceptional 
days of the summer, when the land- 
breeze prevails, the broad verandas 
around three sides of the hotel afford 
the most grateful shad® The broad 
acres between the house and the bluff 
is a lawn for the use of the guests, 
where croquet and tennis may be highly 
enjoyed in the invigorating ocean air. 

During the evening, when the at- 
mosphere is clear, there are visible 
from the Head thirteen lighthouses. 
When the shades of night and the dew 
have driven the guests to seek shelter 
within doors, the great parlor affords to 
the young people ample room for the 
cotillion or German, while the recep- 
tion-room, office, and reading-room 
lure the seniors to whist or magazines. 
Of a Sunday, the dining-room answers 
for a chapel; and in years past, the 
voice of many an eloquent preacher 
has echoed through the room, and 
reached, through the open windows, 
hardy but devout fishermen on the 
outside. 

These same fishermen bring great 
codfish from the outlying shoals, de- 
licious clams from the flats, canvas-back 
duck, and teal, and yellow-leg plovers 
from the marshes, to tempt the delicate 
appetite of the valetudinarian. 

Boar’s Head is on the seacoast of 
the old town of Hampton, in the State 
of New Hampshire. Taking a team 
from Mr. Dumas’ well-stocked stable, 
one will find the most delightful drives, 
extending in all directions through the 
ancient borough. The roads follow 


curves, like the drives in Central Park, 
and two centuries and a half of wear 
have rendered them as solid and firm 
as if macadamized. Three short miles 
from the hotel is the station of Hamp- 
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ton, on the Eastern Railroad, by which 
many trains pass daily. 

For the historical student the region 
affords much of interest. Here, in the 
village of Hampton, in the year 1638, 
in the month of October, settled the 
Reverend. Stephen Batchelder [Bach- 
iler} and his followers, intent to serve 
God in their own way and establish 
homes in the The 
and adjoining country was then known 


wilderness. river 


The settlers, for the 
most part, came from Norfolk, Eng- 


as Winnicunnett. 


of the adjoining townships of to-day. 
Here lived Meshach Weare, who guided 
the New Hampshire ship of state 
through the troublous times of the 
Revolution. Over yonder, near the 
site of the first log meeting-house, is 
pointed out the gambrel-roofed house 
of General Jonathan Moulton, the great 
land-owner. He it was, in the good 
old colony days, who drove a very large 
and fat ox from his township of Moul- 
tonborough, and delivered it to the 
jovial Governor Wentworth as a present 


me ae & pat 


> 





land, and so desirable did they find 
their adopted home that many descend- 
ants of the original grantees occupy 
to-day the land opened and cleared 
by their ancestors. In this town, in 
1657, settled Ebenezer Webster, the 
Ex- 
pounder, and here the family remained 
for several generations. 

Within the limits of the old township, 
which was bounded on the south by the 
present Massachusetts line, on the 


direct progenitor of the Great 


north by Portsmouth and Exeter, and 
extended ten inland, in- 


cluded the territory of some half dozen 


miles were 


to his excellency, and said there was 
nothing to pay. When the governor 
insisted on making some return, Gen- 
eral Moulton informed him that there 
was an ungranted gore of land adjoin- 
ing his earlier grant which he would 
accept. In this manner he came into 
possession of the town of New Hamp- 
ton —a very ample return for the ox; 
at least, so asserts tradition. 

Colonel Christopher Toppan, in those 
early days, was largely engaged in ship- 
building. For many years the people 
of Hampton were employed in domestic 
and foreign commerce, and it was not 


until the advent of the railroad that 


Hampton surrendered its dreams of 
commercial aggrandizement. 

One road leads up the coast to Rye 
and Portsmouth; another, through a 
most charming country, to Exeter; 
another, to Salisbury and Newbury- 
port, and many others inland in every 
direction. 

Boar’s Head is the best base from 
which to operate to rediscover the 
whole adjoining territory. 

The first house on the Head was 
built, in 1808, by Daniel Lamprey, 
whose son, Jeremiali Lamprey, began 
to entertain guests about 1820. The 
first public house in the vicinity, a part 
of the present Boar’s Head House, was 
built, in 1826, by David Nudd and 
associates. From them it came, in 


Hitchcock Dumas, who, nineteen years 
before, had commenced hotel life at 
the Phenix, in Concord. Under Mr. 
Dumas’ management the’ house has 
grown steadily in size as well as in pop- 
ularity, until to-day it ranks as one of 
the great seaside caravansaries of the 
Atlantic coast. 

When a fisherman in his wanderings 
through the forest discovers a pond or 
stream well stocked with sparkling 
trout, he keeps his information to him- 
self, and frequently revisits his treasure. 
So is it apt to be with the tourist and 
pleasure-seeker. Here, season after 
season, have appeared the same men 
and the same families — noticeably 
those who appreciate a table supplied 
with every delicacy of the season, 
served up in the most tempting 
manner. 

Has the guest a desire to compete 
with the fishermen, he is furnished 
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every convenience, and by a basket 
of fish “expressed” to some distant 
friend can demonstrate his piscatorial 
powers. On the favoring beach, hard 
by the hotel, are bathhouses where one 
can prepare to sport in the refreshing 
billows. The halls and rooms of the 
hotel were built before those days when 
those who resort to the seabeach were 
expected to be accommodated within 
the area of their Saratoga trunks. 
Spacious, comfortably furnished, each 
opening on a view of the ocean, the 
rooms of the hotel are very attractive 
and pleasing. 

The hotel is opened for the reception 
of the public early in June, and remains 
open into October, before the last guest 


departs. 

The gentle poet, John Greenleaf 
Whittier, thus writes of Hampton 
Beach : — 


“IT sit alone: in foam and spray 
Wave after wave 
Breaks on the rocks,—which, stern and gray, 
Shoulder the broken tide away, — 
Or murmurs hoarse and strong through mossy 
cleft and cave, 


“ What heed I of the dusty land 
And noisy town ? 
1 see the mighty deep expand 
From its white line of glimmering sand 
To where the blue of heaven on bluer waves 
shuts down. 


“In listless quietude of mind 
I yield to all 
The change of cloud and wave and wind; 
And passive, on the flood reclined, 
I wander with the waves, and with them rise 
and fall. 


. 


“So then, beach, bluff, and wave, farewell! 
I bear with me 
No token stone nor glittering shell; 
But long and oft shall memory tell 
Of this brief thoughtful hour of musing by the 
oun.” 
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